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IN PRAISE OF THOMAS HOOD, 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


. a recently published selection from Hood’s humorous 

poems there is a preface by Canon Ainger, in which 
that genial reviewer says: “ Hood’s position among our 
minor poets is peculiar and interesting. He is much loved, 
but not much written about. Critics will seldom be found 
analysing and dissecting his work.” This is both true and 
suggestive. On my bookshelves I have a row of thin red 
volumes representing “English Men of Letters,” their lives 
and work, edited by Mr. John Morley, but I look in vain 
among the names for that of Thomas Hood, and yet the 
work he did was of excellent quality, within its limits, and 
his life was one of the most lovable and exemplary lives to 
be found among men of letters. This is a most desirable 
combination of merits in an author, for how often does it 
happen that in estimating a poet or prose writer you have 
to take his work apart from his life because of the incon- 
sistency between the two? Asa matter of fact in purely 
literary criticism all that we have to do with is the nature 
of the written work, and if that is worthy the unworthiness 
of the private life of him who wrote it down has to be left 
out of the estimate. Here is a man, however, who will 
bear examination on all sides, and the closer the scrutiny 
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the more clearly, in letters and in life, do his virtues shine, 
compelling not only your admiration but your love. 

The commonly accepted impression regarding Hood— 
among those who have only a superficial acquaintance 
with him—is that he was a jester, a comic man, an invete- 
rate punster, a kind of literary mountebank in fact, whose 
main purpose it was to make people laugh. This is the 
predominating impression, though it is also known that 
he could be very serious occasionally, and that he wrote 
“The Song of the Shirt” and “The Bridge of Sighs.” 
That he was a mirth-loving and mirth-provoking man, 
whose object, in a large measure, it was to add to the 
gaiety of life is unquestionable, indeed he describes him- 
self as the promulgator of a “ Laughing Philosophy,” but 
he was also a man of tender and delicate susceptibilities in 
whom there was a fountain of tears as well as of laughter. 
It is this serious and pathetic side of his nature which 
endears him to the more thoughtful of his admirers, and 
here the present writer may perhaps be allowed to say 
that it was asa serious poet that he first made Hood’s 
acquaintance. Reverting to that far-away time he has a 
vision of “a little boy who pored upon a book,” and who 
read therein “The Song of the Shirt,” a lyric which so 
impressed the youthful mind of the reader that he must 
needs commit it to memory, a first flower, as it were, 
gathered in the garden of poetry and destined to remain 
unfading and immortal in its pathetic beauty. One word 
more before proceeding to consider those aspects of Thomas 
Hood’s life and work which call for our admiration, and 
that is to draw attention to the heroic nature of the man. 
It is not only the life of a poet but a hero that we have to 
consider. Ofa frail constitution from the beginning, he 
endured much physical suffering; very many of his days 


5? 
and nights were passed in weariness and pain, and yet 
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through it all he was of a cheerful heart, bearing up 
bravely against his calamities—nay, even jesting at them to 
make mirth for others. Altogether, as Thackeray says, 
it is a sad, marvellous picture of courage and patient 
endurance. 

What we know of Hood’s personal history is to be 
gathered mainly from some “Memorials” lovingly com- 
piled by his son and daughter, and also from his “ Literary 
Reminiscences,” as set down by himself—fragmentary 
records only—otherwise there is no detailed biography. 
He was born in London in May, 1799, and was the son of 
Thomas Hood, a bookseller, living in the Poultry, and 
who himself had literary proclivities, having written two 
novels, which attracted some attention at the time they 
appeared. Of his ancestry the poet was wont to say, 
jestingly, that as his grandmother was a Miss Armstrong 
it was evident that he was descended from two notorious 
thieves, Robin Hood and Johnnie Armstrong. He was 
looked upon as a weakling from the beginning, and is 
described as a singular child, silent and retired, with 
much quiet humour about him. This vague and shadowy 
impression is all that we get of him in his earliest years. 
Of his boyhood and schooldays, however, he gives us 
reminiscences in prose and poetry. Whether it be real or 
imaginary, is there anything more pensively beautiful 
in its regretful backward glances at the lost delights of 
youth than the picture he gives us in those well-known 
lines, beginning— 

I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ; 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day, 


But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 
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Hood’s prose descriptions of his schools and school- 
masters are entertaining, and may be contrasted with 
those he has left in his verse. After telling us that his 
first essay in learning was at one of those places improperly 
called seminaries because they do not half teach anything, 
he says :— 


Of those pleasant associations with early schooldays of which so much 
has been said and sung, there is little amongst my retrospections, excepting, 
perhaps, some sports, which, like charity, might have been enjoyed at home, 
without the drawbacks of sundry strokes, neither apoplectic nor paralytic, 
periodical physic, and other unwelcome extras. I am not sure whether an 
invincible repugnance to early rising may not be attributable to our precocious 
wintry summonses from a warm bed into a dim, damp schoolroom to play at 
filling our heads on an empty stomach; and perhaps I owe my decided 
sedentary habits to the disgust at our monotonous walks, or rather proces- 
sions, or maybe to the sufferings of those longer excursions of big and little 
where a pair of compasses had to pace as far and as fast as a pair of tongs. 
Nevertheless I yet recall with wonder the occasional visits of grown-up 
scholars to their old school, all in a flutter of gratitude and sensibility at 
recognizing the spot where they had been caned and horsed, and flogged and 
fagged, and brimstoned and treacled, and black-dosed and stick-jawed, and 
kibed and fined, where they had caught the measles and the mumps, and been 
overlooked and under taught, and then, by way of climax, sentimentally 
offering a presentation snuffbox to their revered preceptor, with an inscription, 
ten to one in dog Latin, on the lid! . . . From such a school, in the way 
of learning, I carried off nothing in the exchange for my knife and fork and 
spoon but a prize for Latin without knowing the Latin for prize, and a belief, 
which I had afterwards to unbelieve again, that a block of marble could be 
cut with a razor. 


From this it is interesting to turn to his “Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Clapham Academy ” :— 


Ah me! those old familiar bounds ! 
That classic house, those classic grounds 
My pensive thought recalls ! 
What tender urchins now confine, 
What little captives now repine 
Within yon irksome walls ! 


There I was birch’d ! there I was bred ! 
There like a little Adam fed 
From Learning’s woeful tree ! 
The weary tasks I used to con ! 
The hopeless leaves I wept upon !— 
Most fruitless leaves to me ! 
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That early morning rising, to which he refers among the 
afflictions of his schooldays, doubtless led to the “Morning 
Meditations” of his matured life and to reflections like 
these :— 


Let Taylor preach upon a morning breezy 

How well to rise while nights and larks are flying— 
For my part, getting up seems not so easy 

By half as lying. 


Talk not to me of bees and such like hums, 

The smell of sweet herbs at the morning prime— 
Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 

A bed of time. 


An early riser Mr. Gray has drawn, 
Who used to haste, the dewy meads among, 
“To meet the sun upon the upland lawn,’”— 
Well—he died young. 

Hood, it should be said, was one of a family of six 
children, two boys and four girls. When he was twelve 
years old he lost his father and his elder brother, the 
latter dying of consumption—a disease which, in later 
days, carried off also his mother and two sisters. He is 
described as being a most devoted son to his widowed 


“mother; the last days of her widowhood being soothed by 


his tender care and affection. It is characteristic of him 
that, with loving touches from his skilful pencil, he makes 
a little sketch of her face as she lies in her coffin. At the 
age of fifteen or sixteen he goes out into the world to find 
occupation. About the record of this period of his life 
there is a certain biographical haziness. In his “ Remi- 
niscences,” he tells us that he passed a brief period in the 
counting-house of a firm which dealt in logwood, ashes, 
bristles, and tallow. It has, however, been suggested by his 
son that this clerkship is mythical, and that the counting- 
house has, for jesting purposes, been substituted for the 
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engraving-office of his uncle, Sands, where he certainly did 
find a place. He was clever at drawing, and this, with 
his knowledge of the graver’s art, served him in good 
stead when he was to furnish those illustrations to his 
humorous productions in after days. His health proves 
too delicate for this engraving work, so the engagement is 
put an end to, and he is sent to Dundee, where he 
remains a few years, contributing there to the pages of 
the Dundee Magazine. Then he returns to London, to 
make his entry into that republic of letters, which he 
says was probably so called because, taking the lot of 
authors together, they hadn’t a sovereign among them. 
In this year, 1821, when he is back again in London, it 
happens that the editor of the London Magazine gets 
himself killed in a duel originating in a pen-and-ink 
quarrel. The event causes much excitement, in which 
Hood shares, but little suspects that it will have any 
personal bearing upon himself. But it happens that the 
death of the editor involves a change of proprietorship, 
and the journal falls into the hands of some of Hood’s 
friends, by whom he is installed as a sort of sub-editor. 
Of the change he says :— 


It would be affectation to say that engraving was resigned without regret. 
There is always something mechanical about the art ; moreover, it is as 
unwholesome as wearisome to sit copper-fastened to a board with a cantle 
scooped out to accommodate your stomach—if you have one—painfully 
ruling, ruling, and still ruling, lines straight or crooked, by the long 
hundred to the square inch, with the doubly hazardous risk which 
Wordsworth so deprecates, of growing double. So farewell Woollett, Strange, 
Bartolozzi! I have said my vanity did not rashly plunge me into authorship ; 
but no sooner was there a legitimate opening than I jumped at it, d la 
Grimaldi, head foremost, and was speedily behind the scenes. 


Among his sub-editorial duties in this new sphere is 
that of “ Answers to Correspondents,” and this gives him 
an opportunity of displaying that whimsical punster’s 
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humour which is afterwards to be manifested in such 
multitudinous forms. Here are some well-known samples 
of his answers :— 

Napoleon Buonaparte’s death will be the death of us. Will our readers 
believe that we are up to our middle in mourning verses ? 

W.’s “ Night” is too long, for the moon rises twice in it. 

The essay on “ Agricultural Distress” would only increase it. 

The Zcho, we fear, will not answer. 

W.’s “ Tears of Sensibility” had better be dropt. 


We suspect H. B.’s “Sonnet to the Rising Sun” was written for a lark. 


Here then we have Hood engaged upon congenial work, 
amid congenial surroundings. Like Charles Lamb, he 
likes city life, and the sweet security of streets. He 
says :— 

Next to being born a citizen of the world, it must be the best thing to be 
born a citizen of the world’s greatest city. To a lover of his kind, it should be 
a welcome dispensation that cast his nativity amidst the greatest congregation 
of his species ; but a literary man should exult rather than otherwise that he 
saw the light—or perhaps the fog—in the same metropolis as Milton, Gray, 
De Foe, Pope, Byron, Lamb, and other town-born authors whose fame has, 
nevertheless, triumphed over the Bills of Mortality. In such a goodly com- 
pany I cheerfully take up my living, and especially as Cockneyism, properly so 
called, appears confined to no particular locality or station in life. 

Here we have, as it were, the keynote of his literary 
experience; whatever he may have to sing or say must 
have human reference; if he is to become a poet, it must 
be of the sympathetic kind—he will be a poet of human 
nature; his highest aspiration, indeed, is to be a poet of 
the people. Circumstances may take him away from 
crowded streets, but his sympathies will always be with 
human life, its joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears. 

The time when Hood finds himself upon the staff of 
the London Magazine is one of great literary activity. 
Among living poets are Wordsworth and Coleridge. Keats 
is just dead; but he, of all others, though personally un- 
known to Hood, is destined to exercise the most powerful 
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influence upon the new singer. This London Magazine 
numbers among its contributors many of the choicest 
spirits of the time. Of these are Charles Lamb, Allan 
Cunningham, Hazlitt, Judge Talfourd, Barry Cornwall, 
Thomas De Quincey, Hartley Coleridge, and Bernard 
Barton. It is in this journal too that the essays of Elia 
are appearing, revealing at once to Hood the existence of 
a kindred soul. Of his first meeting with Charles Lamb 
we have this humorous narrative. He says:— 


I was sitting one morning beside our Editor, busily correcting proofs, 
when a visitor was announced, whose name, grumbled by a low ventriloquial 
voice, did not resound distinctly upon my tympanum. However, the door 
opened, and in came a strange figure, remarkable at a glance, with a fine head 
on a small spare body, supported by two almost immaterial legs. 


Then does Hood go on to describe the quaint Quaker- 
like Charles, his wonderful face “lit up with one of the 
blandest sweetest smiles that ever brightened a manly 
countenance.” His business is with the editor, but after- 
wards, that day, they meet at the editor’s dinner table, 
where Hood tries in vain to attract the attention of Elia, 
whom he regards with an interest almost worshipful. 
They are both shy men with strangers, and get little 
further than their introduction. At a later time he makes 
another attempt. Lamb’s “Complaint on the Decay of 
Beggars” has appeared, and Hood writes to him on coarse 
paper and in ragged English a letter of thanks as from 
one of his mendicant clients, but nothing comes of it. 
There seemed to be no hope; but one night, when Hood 
is sitting sick and sad in his bedroom, racked with rheuma- 
tism, the door is suddenly opened, the well-known quaint 
figure in black walks in without any formality, and with a 
cheerful “ Well, boy, how are you?” and with the bland 
sweet smile on his face, extends two fingers to the sick 
man. They are eagerly clutched, and from that hour the 
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two humorists are firm friends. It is in accordance with 
the fitness of things that such a friendship should be 
established. There is much in common between them, 
and both are capable of displaying the same heroic spirit, 
the same gentleness and bravery in the face of calamitous 
circumstances. Hood’s affection for Charles Lamb is mani- 
fested in a characteristic way. In the portrait of Hood, 
which appears in one of the volumes of “ Hood’s Own,” 
the author of the book is shown seated in an easy chair, 
with his left elbow resting on a volume marked “ Elia,” 
upon which the fingers of his right hand are laid 
caressingly. It was to Charles Lamb that he dedicated 
his ‘Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,” and one of the 
essays of Elia is devoted to a prose exposition of that 
poem. The mental tone of the two men is so similar, 
that even Coleridge is deceived when guessing at the 
authorship of a little volume of ‘Odes and Addresses to 
Great Men,” which was published anonymously, and was 
the joint production of Hood and his friend Reynolds. 
Regarding it Coleridge wrote to Charles Lamb in this 
way :— 

My dear Charles,—This afternoon a little thin, mean-looking sort of foolscap 
sub-octavo of poems, printed on very dingy outsides lay on the table, which 
the cover informed me was circulating in our book club. . . . My dear 
Charles, it was certainly written by you, or under you, or undé cum you. I know 
none of your frequent visitors capacious and assimilative enough of your 
converse to have reproduced you so honestly, supposing you had left yourself 
in pledge in his lock-up house. Gillman—to whom I read the spirited parody 


on the Introduction to Peter Bell, the Ode to the Great Unknown, and 
to Mrs. Fry—speaks doubtfully of Reynolds and Hood. 


Then to the letter is added— 


Thursday night, 10 o’clock. No! Charles, it is you! I have read them 
over again, and I understand why you have anoned the book. The puns are 
nine in ten good—many excellent. . . . . Then moreover and besides, to 
speak with becoming modesty, excepting my own self, who is there but you 
who could write the musical lines and stanzas that are intermixed ? 
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In his reply Lamb corrects the error, and says :— 


The Odes are four-fifths done by Hood—a silentish young man you met at 
Islington one day, an invalid. The rest are Reynolds’s, whose sister Hood has 
lately married. I have not had a broken finger in them ; 

Hood will be gratified as much as I am by your mistake, 


In closing this letter, Lamb says :— 


Hood has just come in; his sick eyes sparkled with health when he read 
your approbation. 


To return however to the London Magazine, it may be 
said that in the literary work of Hood therein contained, 
and which extended over a period of about three years, 
you have the early and significant evidences of his many- 
sided genius, the forecast, as it were, of all that was to 
follow. No author that I am acquainted with was, within 
his limits, so versatile ; ‘from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” he passed with the greatest ease. He possessed 
a mind of marvellous alertness, seeing connections between 
remote things in words and ideas in a manner and to an 
extent unequalled by any other man. In this way did he 
become the very prince of punsters. To throw off puns 
seemed to be the response to an irresistible mental impulse. 
The disposition never leaves him to his latest days. Now 
in the ordinary way, playing upon words is not accounted 
a very. elevating form of mental exercise. An inveterate 
punster of the common type is often very properly 
accounted a common nuisance. To some minds to per- 
petrate a pun is almost to commit a criminal offence. Dr. 
Johnson, as we know, had a great contempt for that kind of 
wit. It is on record, however, that on one occasion even 
the great Cham himself was suspected of the guiltiness of 
a pun. Boswell, telling of one of his perambulations with 
the Doctor, says—‘‘ We stopped at Wigram’s, the well- 
known toy shop in St. James’s Street, at the corner of St. 
James's Place, to which we had been directed, but not 
clearly ; for Johnson searched about some time and could 
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not find it at first, and said, ‘To direct one only to a corner 
shop is toying with one.’ I suppose he meant this as a 
play upon the word toy ; it was the first time I knew him 
to stoop to such sport.” With Hood, however, a pun is 
generally something more than a mere play upon words ; 
it is made the medium of a genuine expression of wit, and 
on occasion is even charged with a grim pathos, as when 
in his last illness he says that he is dying out of charity to 
his undertaker, who wishes to “urn a lively Hood.” 
Moreover, his puns are often used to make points where 
the moral might otherwise be missed. With this faculty 
in his possession, the power to see the humorous relation 
of things and to express them in startling surprises, it is 
open to him to become a jester in literature, to make 
merriment for the crowd which always prefers to laugh 
rather than weep. Your funny man is always sure of an 
audience in the world’s fair, and if the fun is honest, he 
has his legitimate place among the entertainers. So deeply 
is Hood impressed with the idea that the jester’s is his 
true vocation, that he tells us “To make laugh is my 
calling. I must jump, I must grin, I must tumble; I 
must turn language head over heels, and leap through 
grammar.” So we find him in the London Magazine 
indulging in what he calls “‘Whims and Oddities.” He 
has a quick eye for the ludicrous in life, and the power 
not only to reproduce it in prose and verse, but a ready 
pencil and his knowledge of the engraver’s craft to enable 
him to pourtray felicitously his quaint and eccentric fancies. 
He is the producer of the genuine comic cuts of his time. 
In this aspect of his genius it should be said, and once for 
all, that never in his drolleries and comic absurdities is 
he coarse or an offender against good taste. One of his 
earliest ballads is that of ‘Faithless Sally Brown.” 
Following this in turn we get another ballad of the same 
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type, which tells the story of “Faithless Nelly Gray ”—a 
ditty, so rich in puns, that it may be said to be bursting 
with opulence. 

But while giving forth such mirthful, metrical yarns as 
these there is deep down in the poet’s heart a yearning 
for something of a sedater, sweeter tone, and this desire 
finds expression in the beautiful ballad of “Fair Ines,” 
beginning with lines like these :— 

O saw ye not fair Ines ? 
She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest : 
She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 


With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


In his ballad poetry of the serious kind Hood is pecu- 
liarly happy. How such a strain as this haunts the 
memory :— 

Spring it is cheery, 
Winter is dreary, 
Green leaves hang, but the brown must fly ; 
When he’s forsaken, 
Wither’d and shaken, 
What can an old man do but die! 
Then as the outcome of his serious vein we have poems 
that show how largely Hood is under the influence of 
Keats and of what melodious sweetness and delicate 
sensuous expression of beauty he is capable. Here, among 
these early poems, is an “Ode to Autumn,” which might 
fittingly be placed alongside that of the author of “ Endy- 
mion,” as these lines may serve to show :— 


I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like silence, listening 
To silence, for no lonely bird would sing 


Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 
Nor lowly hedge, nor solitary thorn ;— 
Shaking his languid locks all dewy bright 
With tangled gossamer that fell by night, 
Pearling his coronet of golden corn. 
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It is not within the scope of this paper to give any con- 
secutive story of Hood’s life, or to keep strictly to chrono- 
logical order in commenting on his work. When he has 
commenced his literary career, in the manner already 
shown, there are before him less than five and twenty 
years of life, and that period, as it proves, is to be but one 
long disease, the sensitive soul being lodged in one of the 
frailest of bodies. As you read the “Memorials” you 
turn over page after page and learn how much suffering 
he has to endure and with what patient fortitude it is 
borne; he prefers rather to jest at his own ailments than 
repine over them. Perhaps the greatest blessing of his 
life was his marriage to Miss Jane Reynolds, which took 
place on the 5th May, 1824. His wife was the sister of 
his friend John Hamilton Reynolds, who was also the 
bosom friend of Keats. The record of his married life is 
one of the most beautiful ever written. His daughter 
says: “In spite of all the sickness and sorrow that formed 
the greatest portion of the after part of their lives the 
union was a happy one. My mother was a woman of 
cultivated mind, literary tastes, and well suited to him as 
a companion. He had such confidence in her judgment 
that he read and re-read and corrected with her all he 
wrote. Many of his articles were first dictated to her, and 
her ready memory supplied him with his references and 
quotations.” The letters he writes to her in his absence 
testify to the sweet understanding there is between them in 
their lives. They are epistles that breathe the tenderest 
affection, and often begin with “ My own dearest and best 
love,” and in the ending you come upon such words as 
these: ‘May God have all those I love and who love me 
in His holy keeping is the prayer of Thomas Hood.” To 
provide the means of livelihood it is necessary for him to 
work hard, and this he does to the fullest extent, and 
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frequently to the undue straining of his powers. As 
Thackeray says: “And what a hard work and what a 
slender reward! In the little details with which his 
memorials abound what a simple life is shown to us! The 
most simple little pleasures and amusements delight and 
occupy him. You have revels on shrimps; the good wife 
making the pie; details about the maid and criticisms on 
her conduct ; wonderful tricks played with the plum pud- 
ding, all the pleasures centreing around the little humble 
home.” We read of the little harmless practical jokes 
played upon the innocent, unsuspecting, simple-minded 
wife, who will never learn wisdom in such matters, and 
who bears them with the sweetest temper, and laughs as 
heartily as the rest over the humorous fun. And then, 
when there are children in the house, it is pleasant to 
think of the father stealing quietly up to their dormitories 
and leaving on their pillows comic sketches which will 
move them to laughter when they wake. 

When Hood’s connection with the London Magazine 
has come to an end he has to cast about for new occupa- 
tion. In the year following that of his marriage those 
“Odes and Addresses to Great People” appeared. Then 
comes a volume of “ Whims and Oddities,” which finds 
ready sale, making it clear that the cap and bells are to the 
public taste. The book goes into a second edition, and is 
followed by a second volume dedicated to Sir Walter Scott. 
But we cannot always be playing the part of merryman, 
and so the “ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies” is produced, 
a charming poem, full of the spirit of the Elizabethans, 
and constructed in the metre of Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen.” 
You cannot read this poem without being impressed with 
the unquestionable power possessed by its author. It is 
full of the most delicious dreaming, and the most exquisite 
tricksiness of fancy expressed in the smoothest, sweetest 


verse. 
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But alas! this is not to the public taste, and a large 
portion of the edition is left on the publisher's shelves, and 
must needs be bought up by the author to save it from 
the butter shops. Then comes the “Dream of Eugene 
Aram,” which, with its dramatic power and depiction of 
tragic circumstance, is destined to have a wide popularity, 
and eventually to furnish a subject for the sculptor when 
he comes to carve out the poet’s last memorial. As you 
read the terrible story which the usher tells to the fear- 
some, wondering boy, you are reminded of the tale which 
the Ancient Mariner tells to the wedding guest, and are 
held as spellbound by Hood’s verses as you are with those 
of Coleridge. One cannot dwell upon this wonderful poem, 
but it may be said in passing that at a time when there 
was a disposition among novelists to throw a kind of 
romantic glamour upon criminal records, as in Bulwer 
Lytton’s case when dealing with the same theme, Hood 
appeals to no morbid, unhealthy taste of that kind. The 
moral is plain and clear, and misleads no one. 

But we have to pass again from grave to gay, and take 
note how at the Christmas time of 1830 the laughter-loving 
public must be furnished with a Comic Annual, which is to 
have its successors as long as the poet lives. The Duke of 
Devonshire is presented with a copy, and so admires the 
wit of the author that he is requested to furnish a list of 
sham books to be placed on the door of the library at 
Chatsworth, a commission which is duly fulfilled to the 
Duke’s great satisfaction, the list exemplifying, if it needed 
exemplification, Hood’s wonderful inventive power as a 
punster. One of these Comic Annuals is dedicated by per- 
mission to his majesty William the Fourth, who desires to 
see the author. When the audience is ended, Hood, in 
backing out from the royal presence, forgets the way and 
retrogrades to the wrong entry, but is laughingly set right 
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by his majesty, who graciously accompanies him to the 
door. When that monarch dies an epitaph is forthcoming 
to this effect :— 


The death of kings is easily explained, 

And thus it might upon his tomb be chiselled, 

As long as Will the fourth could reign, he reigned, 
And then he mizzled. 


The course of authorship, like that of love, does not 
always run smooth, and so we read that Hood, by the failure 
of a publishing firm with which he is connected, gets him- 
self involved in pecuniary difficulties. And here the 
bravery and sterling honesty of the man comes out. To 
use his own words—‘“ For some months he strove with 
his embarrassments, but the first heavy sea being followed 
up by other adversities, all hope of righting the vessel 
was abandoned. In this extremity, had he listened to the 
majority of his advisers, he would at once have absolved 
himself of his obligations by one or other of those sharp 
but sure remedies which the legislature has provided for 
such evils. But a sense of honour forbade such a course, 
and, emulating the illustrious example of Sir Walter 
Scott, he determined to try whether he could not score off 
his debts as effectually and more creditably with his pen 
than with the legal whitewash or a wet sponge. He had 
aforetimes realised in one year a sum equal to the 
amount in arrear, and there was consequently fair reason 
to expect that by redoubled diligence, economising, and 
escaping costs at law, he would soon be able to retrieve 
his affairs. With these views, leaving every shilling 
derived from the sale of his effects behind him, the means 
he carried with him being an advance upon his future 
labours, he voluntarily expatriated himself and bade his 
native land good-night.” 
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It is to Coblenz on the Rhine that he goes for retirement 
and cheap conditions of living, but before he goes there is 
one beautiful and soothing sonnet to be written in which 
he will express to his wife his strong and unchanging 
love for her. 

The journey to the Continent is made alone, but 
thither, in due time, the wife travels with her children, 
and the little family settles down in the Rhineland town. 
Letters to friends at home, however, bring from time to 
time wretched accounts of Hood’s health. There are 
terrible attacks from spasms to contend with, and that 
ever-recurring hemorrhage of the lungs. Nevertheless, 
he is busy on his “Comic Annual” and in writing his 
book entitled “Up the Rhine.” After a year or two 
Coblenz proves in many ways an undesirable place of 
residence, and so a migration is made coastwards, and the 
family finds itself lodged at Ostend, where another stay is 
made. But here, again, there are malarial influences, 
and there is the same story to tell of wrestlings with 
sickness, notwithstanding which he says of the “ Comic 
Annual,” “I did it this year with such ease and at such a 
gallop that I sent MS. faster than they could acknowledge 
the receipt thereof.” Whenever there is relief from pain 
he is ready to exclaim, “Jack’s alive again!” He is 
confident that if his health will only clear up he is just 
beginning his career. 

Here it seems fitting to say that these humorous and 
comic writings of Hood led to serious misunderstanding in 
the minds of some, perhaps well-intentioned people, on 
the score of his religious opinions and beliefs. They 
thought they detected in him a ribald and profane dis- 
position ; a suspicion of which no man ought to have been 
more free. He certainly held views on some things which 
did not accord with those of the Pharisees of his time, 
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and among other heresies was that of a desire that the 
working man should be allowed free access on Sundays to 
public gardens, such as those of the Zoological, about the 
opening of which on that day there was some discussion. 
It was verses like these, no doubt, which gave offence to 
strict Sabbatarians. He is discoursing on an “Open 
Question,” and says— 


What ! shut the gardens! lock the latticed gate ! 
Refuse the shilling and the Fellow’s ticket, 
And hang a wooden notice up to state, 
“On Sundays no admittance at this wicket” ! 
The birds, the beasts, and all the reptile race 
Denied to friends and visitors till Monday ! 
Now, really, this appears the common case, 
Of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


Whilst Hood was on the Continent he was made aware 
of an attack which had been directed against him on 
religious grounds by Mr. Rae Wilson, and this provoked 
in reply the famous ode, the fiercest and most serious piece 
of satirical writing of which the poet has delivered 
himself. ’Tis not for us to discuss the merits of the 
quarrel; perhaps, as usual, there were mutual misunder- 
standings, but it gave Hood the opportunity of delivering 
his soul on certain matters of conscience. It was a 
grievous mistake, however, to suppose that Hood was 
lacking in reverence or the spirit of true religion. 

If you wish to understand this humorist’s true nature, 
you have only to read those tenderly beautiful words 
which welled up from the deep heart of him on the 
occasion of his sisters death. The present writer will 
never forget hearing Mr. Ruskin repeat them as an 
illustration of true pathos in poetry. You know how they 
begin— 
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We watch’d her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Very much of Hood’s comic verse may not undeservedly 
pass into oblivion; but I am greatly mistaken if this 
poem alone will not suffice to keep his memory green in 
English literature. 

To return, however, to our story. Hood is in his native 
country again, sick, and in the hands of his good friend 
Dr. Elliott. To add to his calamities, his book, “Up the 
Rhine,” proves a financial failure, His publisher has not 
dealt fairly with him, and things look very serious. He 
sells the copyright of a novel to enable him to bring his 
family back again to England, and when he has recovered 
sufficiently, goes to work again as hard as ever, for at this 
time there appears that wonderful golden legend of ‘‘ Miss 
Kilmansegg and her Precious Leg.” But though, through 
that poem, illustrative of the modern worship of the 
golden calf, there is the richest display of— 


Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold ! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hammered, and roll’d, 

Heavy to get and light to hold ; 

Hoarded, bartered, bought, and sold, 
Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled ; 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould. 


the poor author is sadly in need of a little of that precious 
metal. So needy, indeed, is he, that kind friends, without 
his knowledge, procure a grant of fifty pounds from the 
Literary Fund. It is unanimously voted, and the usual 
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rule relating to personal application is set aside. ‘“ But,” 
says Hood, “I returned it, though it would have afforded 
me some ease and relief. I am, however, all the 
better for the offer, which places me in a good position. 
It was done in a very gratifying and honourable manner, 
and I am the first who has said ‘no.’ But I am in good 
spirits and hope to get through all my troubles as indepen- 
dently as heretofore.” However, as Shelley says :— 


Many a green isle needs must be, 
In the deep wide sea of misery, 
Or the traveller, worn and wan, 
Never thus could voyage on. 


So for Hood there comes a brightness on his day. The 
New Monthly Magazine needs an editor, and to his great 
joy and that of his household he is appointed at a salary 
of £300 per year. He is very much of a home bird, rarely 
going out, but there is about this time one bright little 
episode of a dinner at Greenwich with Charles Dickens as 
one of the party. In Hood’s account of it he says:— 


Well, we drank “the Boz” with a delectable clatter, which drew from 
him a warm good hearted speech. . . . He looked very well and had a 
younger brother with him. . . . Then we had songs. Barham chanted a 
Robin Hood ballad, and Cruikshank sang a burlesque ballad of Lord H . 
and somebody, unknown to me, gave a capital imitation of a French showman. 
Then we toasted Mrs. Boz, and the chairman and vice, and the Traditional 
Priest sang the “ Deep, deep sea” in his deep, deep voice ; and then we drank 
to Proctor, who wrote the said song; also Sir G. Wilson’s good health, and 
Cruikshank’s, and Ainsworth’s ; and a Manchester friend of the latter sang a 
Manchester ditty so full of trading stuff that’ it really seemed to have been 
not composed but manufactured. . . . As to myself I had to make my 
second maiden speech, for Mr. Monckton Milnes proposed my health in terms 
my modesty might allow me to repeat to you, but my memory won’t, How- 
ever, I ascribed the toast to my notoriously bad health, and assured them that 
their wishes had already improved it—that I felt a brisker circulation, a more 
genial warmth about the heart, and explained that a certain trembling of my 
hand was not from palsy, or my old ague, but an inclination in my hand to 
shake itself with everyone present. Whereupon I had to go through the 
friendly ceremony with as many of the company as were within reach, besides 
a few more who came express from the other end of the table. Very gratifying, 
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wasn’t it? Though I cannot go quite so far as Jane, who wants me to have 
that hand chopped off, bottled, and preserved in spirits. She was sitting up 
for me, very anxiously as usual when I go out, because I am so domestic and 
steady, and was down at the door before I could ring at the gate, to which 
Boz kindly sent me in his own carriage. Poor girl ! what would she do if she 
had a wild husband instead of a tame one ? 

So the story of his life goes on, through shine and shade, 
and the pressure of work increases. He says he must 
work on and die in harness, like a hero ora horse. The 
comic stuff must be produced, for the public will buy that, 
but that enthusiasm of humanity which is always present 
with him must have its voice also. There are wrongs and 
miseries which poor folk endure, and attention must be 
called to them. The poor sempstress in her garret, the 
labourer at his ill-paid toil, the miserable outcast who 
finds the world a place it were better to be speedily got 
rid of—these must have their songs. There are only two 
years or so left of life. 

Death closes all, but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note may yet be done. 

In the Christmas number of Punch for 1843 appears the 
famous “Song of the Shirt.” As usual, the wife has been 
consulted about it, and when she is making up the packet 
for the press she says to him, with prophetic insight, 
“Now, Hood, mark my words, this will tell wonderfully! 
It is one of the best things you ever did!” And so it 
proves, for at one bound, as it were, the song leaps into 
the widest popularity, stirring the deep heart of London 
because it has come from the poet’s heart. As an American 
critic has well said, “ No other lyric ever was written that 
at once laid such a hold upon the finest emotions of the 
people of every class and nationality throughout the whole 
reading or listening world, for it drew tears from the 
eyes of princes and was chanted to rude music by ballad- 


mongers in the wretchedest streets.” In later days, when 
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the end is near, and the poet’s thoughts are upon his life 
work and his prospect of remembrance when he is gone, 
it is by this song, among all that he has written, that he 
desires most to be remembered, and so he sets himself to 
sketch a memorial tomb for himself, and on it is inscribed 


He sang the song of the shirt. 


In 1844, the year before his death, the New Monthly 
having passed into other hands, he starts a journal of his 
own, which is to be known as Hood’s Monthly Magazine : 
A Comic Miscellany (you see the comic element is still to 
the front), and to the first number he contributes no less 
than seven articles, making up more than half the contents. 
Among them is that weird poem “The Haunted House.” 
It is in this journal, too, that he gives the world some of 
his latest and best work, ‘The Lay of the Labourer,” “‘ The 
Bridge of Sighs,” and “The Lady’s Dream,” all having for 
their object the moving of the soul to pity for human 
sufferings and wrongs, and to show, among other things, 


How evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart. 

It is some satisfaction to know that in these latter days 
there came to Hood’s relief an angel of mercy, in the 
form of a British Prime Minister, who conferred upon 
the poet a pension of one hundred pounds a year with 
a reversion to his wife. Not the least interesting of 
his correspondence is that with Sir Robert Peel, who, 
in conferring the favour, did it with a very courtly grace. 
In one of his letters he says :— 

You perhaps think that you are known to one with such multifarious 
occupations as myself merely by general reputation as an author, but I assure 
you that there can be little which you have written and acknowledged which 
I have not read, and that there are few who can appreciate and admire more 
than myself the good sense and good feeling which have taught you to infuse 


so much fun and merriment into writings correcting folly and exposing ab- 
surdities, and yet never trespassing beyond those limits, within which wit and 
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facetiousness are not very often confined. You may write on, with the 
consciousness of independence as free and unfettered as if no communication 
had ever passed between us. . . . One return, indeed, I shall ask of you— 
that you will give me the opportunity of making your acquaintance. 
And so the poet is encouraged to go on with his work; but 
under what conditions is it now being produced? You 
read again and again of that weakness of the heart and 
that remorseless hemorrhage of the lungs; of the poor 
author sitting up in bed trying to design his comic cuts 
until he becomes delirious with the effort. Then, again, 
he writes to a friend: “I have been very unwell—but my 
well-is not dry. I have pumped out a sheet already of 
Christmas fun, drawing some cuts, and shall write a sheet 
more of my novel. God bless you all.” It was fun for his 
last Christmas on earth that he was striving to produce, 
and in due time the number of the magazine comes out, 
sparkling with material for merriment. What a painful 
tragic story it is! When he has done his Christmas work 
he takes to his bed for the last time, laid low by sickness 
from which there is to be no recovery. More than once 
before, as he says himself, he has been “so near death’s 
door he could almost fancy he heard the creaking of the 
hinges” ; but now he is aware that his feet are actually on 
the threshold. Those who desire to know how a Christian 
gentleman can face death, should read the last chapters of 
Hood’s life. In the midst of all his sufferings there is 
the most patient resignation. Before he goes, however, 
there are some last lines to be written, and they begin 
thus :— 

Farewell life! my senses swim, 

And the world is growing dim ; 

Thronging shadows cloud the light, 

Like the advent of the night— 

Colder, colder, colder still 

Upwards steals a vapour chill ; 


Strong the earthy odour grows— 
I smell the mould above the rose. 
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When at last the end comes—it is in the Maytime, as 
his birth and marriage were—he gives those about him 
his farewell blessing, forgiving all his enemies, too, as he 
hopes himself to be forgiven, and then as the good wife 
bends over him she hears him say faintly, “O Lord! say 
Arise, take up thy cross and follow Me.” 

And so, as Thackeray says :— 

He dies in dearest love and peace with his children, wife, and friends. . . . 
In going through the record of his most pure, modest, honourable life, and 
living along with him you come to trust him thoroughly, and feel that here is 
a most loyal, affectionate, upright soul, with whom you have been brought 
into communion. Can we say as much for all men of letters? Here is one at 
least without guile, without pretension, without scheming, of a pure life, to 
his family and little modest circle of friends tenderly devoted. 

And now, if it remains to ask what place should be given 
to Hood among English poets, I unhesitatingly answer, a 
very high and honourable one. Estimated apart from his 
most worthy life this must be accorded to him. His 
genius never knew its full fruition, but he had all the 
qualities that go to make a great poet, and it is an injustice 
which relegates him to the ranks of the minor singers. 
He had in large measure fancy, imagination, dramatic 
power, together with a perfect command over metre in its 
most musical forms of expression. Though the influence 
of Keats is evident in some of his work, he was otherwise 
distinctly original. Ideas seem to be as prolific as words, 
and he has contributed an unusual number of quotable 
lines which have passed into current speech. He ranks 
among the emotional poets, but he was no mere dealer in 
sentiment, appealing rather from his own heart to the 
great heart of mankind. So could he move you with 
equal facility to laughter or to tears. In this regard his 
versatility was in its degree almost Shakespearean. He 
had, moreover, the reflective quality, exemplified in many 
ways, and in an especially beautiful manner in one of his 
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sonnets, with which, as dealing with the prospect of 
3 remembrance after death, this paper in the poet’s praise 
may well come to a conclusion. 


It is not death, that sometimes in a sigh 
This eloquent breath shall take its speechless flight ; 
That sometime these bright stars, that now reply 
In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night ; 
That this warm conscious flesh shall perish quite, 
And all life’s ruddy springs forget to flow ; 
That thoughts shall cease, and the immortal spright 
Be lapp’d in alien clay and laid below ; 
It is not death to know this—but to know 
That pious thoughts, which visit at new graves 
In tender pilgrimage, will cease to go 
So daily and so oft—and when grass waves 
Over the past-away, there may be then 
No resurrection in the minds of men. 





“ Resurrection in the minds of men!” Hood is already 
assured of that, and one would fain believe that in his own 
degree he will also have his place among the immortals. 














ON EULOGY. 


BY J. D. ANDREW. 


ao perfect Eulogy—that is, the expression of high 
commendation in fit and appropriate language is 
far to seek. Not that the occasions which seem to call 
for its exercise are infrequent, or the persons from whom 
we expect it few; for there is no day which hears not 
its utterance, nor lives there a man who may escape 
its obligation. Like measles, love, or influenza it is 
inevitable to all of us, and like those distempers, too, it 
is distinctly catching, so that you may often witness a 
succession of cases, more or less severe, on the same 
evening. 

There are five hundred ways of cooking an egg, and 
many more of a eulogy. And note here that a eulogy 
may, like an ill-roasted egg, be damned on both sides— 
not only damned with faint praise, but also with ful- 
someness. An exhaustive review of all these modes of 
eulogising would require a volume, and, that best known 
—the common or spoken form—shall be merely alluded 
to in its oratorical presentation. 
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Terrible as an army with banners is the gentleman who 
informs us, quite unnecessarily, that he is unaccustomed 
to public speaking, for the eulogy he pronounces—painful 
alike to us and to the recipient—is as addled as his pate; 
but all orators are not so. How often have we been 
charmed by the marvellous dexterity and grace of a 
Disraeli, a Gladstone, a Balfour, or a Leighton when called 
to perform the pleasing task? Nay, even nearer home 
have we not a master in the art? But there are some- 
times spots on the sun. When Peel, speaking of Lord 
Eldon, remarked that “even his failings leaned to virtue’s 
side,” he laid himself open to the witty observation that 
they resembled the leaning tower of Pisa, and had never 
yet gone over. Disraeli, on one occasion, charmed the 
House with a magnificent eulogy which, however, turned 
out to be merely a crib from a predecessor. Gladstone’s 
command of language has often led his hearers, as it 
were, through a mazy dance; but he surpassed himself 
in verbiage once at Birmingham when, in eulogising 
Sir Charles Foster, he spun out a sentence 175 words 
long. 

The pulpit eulogy is somehow hardly satisfactory. That 
house which is wont to re-echo the praises of God seems 
to resent the laudation of one of his poor erring creatures, 
and send back in mockery the words of the Psalmist, 
“They are corrupt and become abominable in their 
doings ; there is none that doeth good, no, not one.” But, 
even there, the voice of the hireling is ready at call to 
extol the royal, the powerful, or the rich. Nothing deters 
him, and his charity covers a multitude of sins, though 
he is often driven to making bricks without straw. When 
Frederick, Prince of Wales—that wretched production of 
the House of Hanover, whose name was hateful alike to his 
father, George II., and his son, George III.—died, the 
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Tories passed about this epitaph (surely unequalled in 
the bitterness of its contempt) :— 


Here lies Fred 

Who was alive and is dead— 

Had it been his father, 

I had much rather ; 

Had it been his brother, 

Still better than another ; 

Had it been his sister, 

No one would have missed her ; 
° Had it been the whole generation, 

Still better for the nation. 

But since it is only Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead, 

There is no more to be said. 


Well now, that gentleman, one would think, was rather 
a tough subject for the eulogist. But a Mayfair preacher 
tackled it with indifferent success thus :—“ He had no great 
parts, but he had great virtues—indeed they degenerated 
into vices; he was very generous, but I hear his generosity 
has ruined a great many people; and then, his conde- 
scension was such that he kept very bad company.” Yet 
Bubb Doddington, his friend, wrote that he was—“A 
prince without a blemish; the delight and ornament of 
the age he lived in; the hope and expectation of England ; 
the refuge of the distressed and the balm of the afflicted ; 
the patron of the arts, the graces, and virtues of Society.” 
After which one can only gasp. 

We might expect that putting pen to paper the eulogist 
would be more cautious. But it is not so, and, least of 
all, in the nauseating dedications with which even great 
authors were wont to present their literary offspring. 
Gross as our English flatterers were, they did these things 
better in France, and, as Isaac Disraeli instances, the 
Divinity itself was disrobed of its attributes to bestow 
them on that miserable creature of vanity, Richelieu. 
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3acon says—‘ Some praises come of good wishes and 
respects, which is a form due in civility to Kings and 
great persons . . . . when by telling men what they 
are they represent to them what they should be”; and 
so we may excuse the unveracious Sir Simon Degge, 
who, in a bold flight of imagination, commended the 
Bishop of Lichfield for a noble expenditure in the 
restoration of his cathedral. The parsimonious prelate 
had not spent a penny on it, but, stung by the veiled 
rebuke, at once undertook the work with which he had 
been credited. 

Usually a fulsomeness, sublimely ridiculous, characterises 
the obscure eulogist, as when a local poet sang :— 

Jove the god of thunder, Mars the god of war, 
Neptune with his trident, Apollo in his car ; 

All the gods celestial came down from their spheres 
To view with admiration the Pokeley Volunteers ! 

This, though more primitive, is hardly more flagrant 
than the lickspittle addresses of Dryden and Waller, who 
both unblushingly eulogised first Cromwell and then 
Charles II. ; while great Dryden was not above prostituting 
his muse for £500 to write about 400 lines of panegyric on 
the deceased Eleanora, Countess of Abingdon, whom he 
had never seen, and did not know, but of whom, amongst 
other fine things, he writes— 


Had she been first, still Paradise had been. 


Pope was not quite so shameless, but in eulogising 
Mansfield thus— 


Graced as thou art, with all the power of words ; 
So known, so honour’d, at the House of Lords, 


he exposed himself to Cibber’s parody— 


Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, 
And he has chambers in the King’s Bench Walks. 
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The literary or critical eulogy is of two kinds—that of 
the departed and that of a contemporary—the former, of 
course, is the most genuine. Milton’s admired sonnet on 
Shakespeare (to my thinking) is rather rude and uncouth ; 
while Johnson’s praise of Goldsmith— “He touched 
nothing which he did not adorn,” and his well-known 
recommendation to the study of Addison’s prose, are as 
judicious as they are graceful. But, generally speaking, 
the literary eulogy is untrustworthy. Cliques and claquers 
rule, and log-rolling is the order of the day. Every now 
and then the ‘mobile vulgus’ exalts somebody to the 
highest heaven; and that modern type of eulogist, the 
interviewer, describes for us the hero’s wife and his house, 
his ox and his ass, and all that is his. 

But the true field of the eulogist, where he paws the 
ground and rejoices in his strength, is the churchyard, and 
the epitaph is his delight. Absurd, or vague, or presump- 
tuous, or graceful, here he is always interesting and often 
Homeric. But it is noticeable that the mortuary eulogy 
is almost entirely a product of the Reformation. In the 
ages of faith the people whose deaths were recorded seem 
to have been ordinary mortals—mostly sinners, but since 
then mostly saints. Canonisation in the old days was a 
rather difficult operation, but we have changed all that, 
and, so far from St. Peter having exclusive possession of 
the keys of Heaven, everyone now has a latch-key at least, 
if not a ticket for the reserved seats. Lord Mansfield’s 
epitaph, after stating that he was “confessedly the 
brightest ornament of human nature that any age or 
country has hitherto been able to boast of,” goes on to tell 
us that he— 

a ee wing’d his airy flight 
Up to the happy realms of everlasting Light ; 


Where welcom’d by the Social Powers Divine, 
Freely with them he drinks Celestial Wine. 
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What a picture! and what consummate impudence! 
Humble folk followed the lead of their betters, and Mr. 
Floyer, of Kensington, inscribed on his wife’s tomb, “God 
hath chosen her as a pattern for the other angels,” while 
Cambridge records a marvellous apotheosis— 


Here lies the body of Mary Gwynne 
Who was so very pure within, 

She cracked the shell of her earthly skin, 
And hatched herself a cherubim. 


Now, a slight perusal of the Bible—or even “ Paradise 
Lost ”"—might have made known to these people that 
angels are a distinct order in creation, and Mary Gwynne’s 
eulogist would have learnt that to speak of a woman 
hatching herself into a cherubim is just as absurd as to 
expect a duck egg to hatch into a bull-pup. Another 
enumerates some qualifications for a celestial mansion— 


Here lies the body of Lady O’Looney, great-niece of Burke, commonly 
called the Sublime. She was bland, passionate, and deeply religious, Also 
she painted in water-colours, And sent several pictures to the Exhibition. 
She was first cousin to Lady Jones And of Such Is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Purcell’s epitaph (with the usual assurance) declares that 
he “ is gone to that blessed place where only his Harmony 
can be exceeded” —a sweetly pretty sentiment, which, how- 
ever, points a moral for the servile herd of imitators. The 
sorrowing widow of a pyrotechnist was struck with its 
beauty, and copied it on her husband’s tomb, thus: ‘“ He 
is gone to that blessed Place where only his fireworks can 
be exceeded.” 

Sometimes the would-be eulogist is guilty of a mean 


evasion of his task, as when he says— 
She was ! 
But words are wanting to say what ! 
Think what a wife should be, 
And she was that. 
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Or in another case: “ And to be short, to her praise, 
she was the woman Solomon speaks of in the xxxi. chap. 
of the Book of Proverbs, from the 10th verse to the end.” 
Or in another, to a Drury Lane actor: “For his memoirs 
see the ‘European Magazine.’ For his professional abili- 
ties see ‘Churchill’s Rosciad.’” Sometimes he is unfortu- 
nate in his subject, as in Dame Mary Page, where all he 
glories in is that “In 67 months she was tapped 66 times. 
Had taken away 240 gallons of water, without ever repining 
at her case or fearing the operation.” Sometimes slightly 
awkward in his praise, as in this— 


Her manners mild, her temper such, 
Her language good, and not too much. 


And, again, sometimes utterly incomprehensible, as on 
General Sir Wm. Green, Bart.— 


Efficient duty reminiscent grave 

Yet mild philanthropy a reign may save 

If but the mind incline rare to deny 
Courteous humane to misery a sigh 

To woe and wretchedness a constant friend 
What’s the proud curse—a rind an atom cloud 
Where shines the planet nature’s voice is loud 
Soft weep the lyre pity her distress 
Compassion’s melting mood her numbers bless 
On these perhaps our future joys depend 
Aided by the interference of an honourable friend 
In the honourable corps of Artillery 

We have further consigned to memory 

A tablet in the Sanctuary of the Church. 


Which leaves Sordello nowhere. But it is too bad when 
he descends to misrepresentation, as at Youlgreave— 


To the down Bow of Death 
His Forte gave way 
All the graces in sorrow were drown’d ; 
Hallelujah, Crescendo 
Shall be his glad lay 
When Da Capo the Trumpet shall sound. 
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And we find, on enquiry, that “the only connection he ever 
had with music was a mania for getting wood to make 
fiddle backs, and that he did not know the difference 
between G and A, nor even the half-tones in the 
octave.” 

Unfortunately, some of the best eulogistic epitaphs are 
merely suggestions, as Douglas Jerrold’s on Charles 
Knight—‘ Good Knight!” and that one on a painter— 
“Here lies a finished artist ”"—both perfect in their way. 
But one suggestion there is actually graven, which is 
excellent, and it is interesting to know that “O Rare Ben 
Jonson!” which in its aptness and brevity of wit stands 
unrivalled, was due to the chance suggestion of a passer-by 
while the grave was digging. 

After all, epitaphs, as a rule, are sadly imperfect 
eulogies, and we quit them with the reflection that the 
living are too often quite as senseless as the clay they thus 
strive to praise. 

Nevertheless, the world, just as much as the novel- 
reader, demands a hero, and gets one—good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. Whether or not we are to worship him at the 
bidding of Mr. Carlyle (or anyone else), is quite another 
thing. But, as there is no accounting for tastes, those 
who revere Cromwell, Frederick the Great, and such other 
distinguished ruffians, may do so to their hearts’ content. 
‘Every one to his liking,” as the man said when he kissed 
his cow. But I am not going to be bullied into it, even 
by Og the King of Basan himself. A certain amount of 
deference I am willing to extend; nay, to go so far as give 
such heroes the adulation proffered, it is said, to the 
monarch of Monomotapa. Recognising their greatness, I 
will join in the acclamation, “ Hail, Lord of the Sun and 
Moon! Great Magician! Great Thief!” and if the eulogy 
satisfies, I am content. 


21 
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Are there, then, in the whole range of literature no 
eulogies worthy of our acceptance? Thank goodness, we 
have some which memory recalls with pleasure. Though 
Tennyson’s panegyric on Wellington was a failure, his 
offering to the memory of the Prince Consort, who “bore 
the white flower of a blameless life,” approaches perfec- 
tion. So, finely eulogistic is Browning’s “ Grammarian’s 
Funeral ”—so, humorously, Thackeray's ‘‘ Peg of Lima- 
vaddy.” Pope’s “Man of Ross” is defaced by its artifi- 
ciality, but Goldsmith’s Village Parson, and, before him, 
Chaucer’s Parish Priest, are without blemish. Shake- 
speare, too, who warns us against “ braggardism,” affords 
many instances of what a eulogy should be. But the 
aspiring eulogist should ever bear in mind what Bacon 
says—“ Too much magnifying of man or matter doth irri- 
tate contradiction and procure envy and scorn,” and, 
indeed, too often we fall into absurdity by not recognising 
what constitutes real greatness. Leigh Hunt tells us how 
his landlord held up to his admiration an old gentleman 
who lived next door as “the greatest plumber in London.” 

In truth, the conclusion of the whole matter seems to be 
this. We are all of us much of a muchness—no better 
than we should be; and though that is but small praise, it 
is, perhaps, after all, the nearest approach to the Perfect 
Eulogy. 




















PLEMMYRIUM AND HARBOUR ENTRANCE, SYRACUSE. 


SYRACUSE AND SICILIAN MYTHOLOGY. 


By Tuomas Kay. 


NTRODUCTION. 


——— BOUT 500 years B.C. 









——S————— 


- —— there was a great deve- 
— SSS. — lopment of art, science, and 
literature throughout the Greek dominions, which can 
only be likened to that of the Elizabethan period in 
England, or to that of the present century. At the same 
time, and in a like manner, there arose a great colony- 
making epoch from the Peloponnesus. Corinth and Sparta 
sent out many emigrants. They had founded colonies 
previously in distant places, and of these Syracuse, 733 
B.C., became one of the most important. 

The Athenians and northern Greeks emulated in a small 
way the robust and maritime south, but they, from internal 
dissension and external pressure, had constantly to be 
on their guard, and with difficulty were enabled to 
secure and maintain their supremacy. 
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In the fourth and fifth centuries B.c. Syracuse attained 
its greatest eminence, and the stories of its rise and 
fall, its sieges and wars, its poets and sages, its 
scientists and historians, its tyrants and patriots, fill 
volumes of verse and narrative in nearly every language 
to which modern type has been set. 

It was besieged by the Carthaginians, whose forces 
melted away before the pestilence, leaving 150,000 carcases 
on the Plemmyrium shores of the great harbour. It was 
besieged by the Athenians, whose armies met with a like 
fate in the same place, and those who escaped only did so 
to meet a violent death or incarceration for life in the 
dreaded latomia (the quarries), over whose lintels might 
have been written the legend—‘ All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here.” 

Pindar, the Syracusan poet, bids us— 


Remember Syracuse, and sing of proud Ortygia’s throne. 


Plato, the philosopher, here discoursed with Dionysius, 
the tyrant, upon the elements of truth, justice, freedom, 
and happiness with such delectation to his host, that in 
sending him away he instructed the skipper to drop him 
overboard, or sell him, “that he might put his theories 
into practice as a slave, to see if they would come out 
according to his expectations.” 

Wordsworth’s “ White swan ”— 

Princely Dion in the power 
And beauty of his happy hour, 
when he returned from exile, dethroned Dionysius, the 
younger, and governed here in his stead. 

Timoleon, the liberator, afterwards sailed from Corinth 
hereto, following the celebrated comet of 343 B.c., which 
prodigy had probably much to do with his subsequent 
successes. He carried with him the usual Greek set of 
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diviners and soothsayers, and, being a great commander, 
he seems to have had them divine strictly according to 
his will and pleasure. He does not seem to have believed 
in leaving this important element to chance or to them, 
like that foolish Nicias, the Athenian commander, who, 
because of a lunar eclipse, refused to escape when he 
had the opportunity, lost his whole army, and was himself 
cast into prison, where he terminated his life, if, indeed, 
he was not publicly executed in the market place of 
Syracuse. 

The idyllic form of poetry, the pantomimic form of play, 
and the perfection of the Greek chorus were the products 
of the intellect of Sicily, which ever delighted in rustic 
metre or the refinements of finished poetic thought, 
such as Aischylus and Theocritus gave to the world. 
Philosophy and history were well represented, amongst 
a host of others, by Empedocles and Diodorus Siculus ; 
and science by Hicetas, of Syracuse, who is said to have 
first taught that the earth moved while the sun was 
stationary. 

Syracuse claims as its son that most famous mechanician 
and scientist, Archimedes—the discoverer of the laws of 
specific gravity, the inventor of the celebrated water 
screw still known by his name; the man who, by his 
concave mirrors and the aid of the sun, set fire to the 
Roman ships besieging his town, and who made a great 
claw, like that of a crab, which, when dropped on to one 
end of a vessel from the ramparts and hauled_at, lifted 
the ship out of the water, whereupon, being released, the 
ship and its occupants became submerged. At a later 


time we find that St. Paul landed here and he “ tarried 
three days.” * 





* Acts xxviii., 12. 
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The modern town of Syracuse is situated almost wholly 
on the Island Rock of Ortygia, out of which flows the 
fountain waters of far-famed Arethusa—the Elysian 
Maid. This rock, with its fountain beside the great 
harbour, manifestly from the remotest times offered 
unrivalled facilities for defence and sustenance, and so 
became the principal trading station of the island. To 
the east are rich plains watered by the River Anapus, and 
to the north the snow-clad summit of Etna glistens in the 
sunshine. 


HE TYPHON. 


Where in durance underground, 

The gods’ presumptuous foe, 

Lies hundred-headed Typhon ; 

While on his broad and shaggy breast 

Sicilia’s regions rest, 

And hoary Etna, pillar of the sphere, 

With her bleak snows, through all the year 

Crushed in her angry arms, presses the monster 
down. Pindar. 





Here we have a myth, transfused with poetic imagery. 
A good myth is like rare old wine—it is both delicious 
and admirable. Many of them, created under the worship 
of the sun, like good vintages under its rays, are only 
understood after the lapse of time, although well com- 
prehended by the masters of the vineyards their authors. 
There is something as fascinating about them as the 
solving of a problem, the finding of the meaning of a 
hieroglyph, or the use of a strange implement dug up 
from an ancient barrow. They are mostly of the child’s 
wonder-book or “ Jack the Giant killer” order, and written 
for men who were little more than children intellectually. 
Usually there was a deep undercurrent of observation 
beneath their brilliant and attractive surface. 

The island of Sicily, by the magic of its wonderful 
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volcano, Etna, its shape, its sulphurous caverns, wondrous 
ruins, and remarkable history, lends itself especially to us 
for this subject. By these lines from Pindar we are 
brought face to face with the Typhon of a hundred heads, 
the son of Tartarus and Terra, or Sheol and Earth, who 
struck terror in heaven and caused Jupiter to fly to Egypt 
as Ammon with horns; Apollo became as a crow, Bacchus 
as a he-goat, the sister of Pheebus as a cat, Juno as a snow- 
white cow, Venus as a fish, and Mercury was hidden 
beneath the wings of an ibis. 

Here the symbolical elements of the Egyptian religion 
are explained as being derived from a Greek source, just 
as a learned pundit of the present day might suggest that 
the Trinity is a reproduction of the sun, moon, and the 
earth, or the Egyptian form of Horis, Anubis, and Osiris. 

The father of the gods resumed his courage after his 
sojourn in Egypt, and declared war against this Typhon 
or Typheus, whom he struck with his thunderbolts and 
hurled into the sea, piling upon him the land of Trinacria 
or Sicily, where Pluto was enjoined to keep him safe. At 
Eryx and Lilybzum he is held by the legs, at Palermo 
and Syracuse by the arms, and under Etna is his head, 
whence occasionally he belches forth curses and cinders 
with horrid spume and feetid fires, at the will and for the 
amusement of the gods— 


A fiery deluge, fed with ever burning sulphur unconsumed. 


Thus it is clear that there was the form of a rebellion in 
heaven, with the hurling of Satan into Sheol, such as 
Milton depicted, but localised upon this spot, the island to 
which we are journeying, namely, Sicily. 
Him the Almighty power 

Hurl'd headlong from th’ ethereal sky, 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 


In adamantine chains and penal fire 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 
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Milton, in his “Paradise Lost,” has trenched consider- 
ably upon heathen writings for his grand epic. There 
are many things in it not to be found in the Scriptures. 
The poetic allusion to the King of Babylon by Isaiah in 
the words “ How art thou fallen, Lucifer, the star or son 
of the morning!” has nothing whatever to do with 
Satan. 

Jupiter occasionally takes a walk round to see that 
Pluto has the giant Typhon or Typheus under proper con- 
trol, because if he admitted the shades to a glimpse of his 
heaven, there was no telling what would happen—it might 
be turned into the other place, and Jupiter compelled to 
depart to such a new world as Australia, America, or 
Japan. 





Venus, the wife of Vulcan and some 
\/ others, had a seat on Mount Eryx, whence 
she watched the loves of lads and lasses, 
and meddled, perhaps, too much in mundane affairs of 
that sort. Her son Eryx, by Neptune, was born here, 
and gave his name to the mountain. She had another 
son, Cupid, by Mars, who has lived long in mythology and 
literature, and of whom many a chapter might be written 
without going farther afield. Not above Venus (or 
Erycina, as she was called in Sicily), but of another order, 
was Ceres, the goddess of corn and fruits, the beneficent 
giver of sustenance to man, and the benefactor of Sicily. 
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Here corn is said to have been first grown, and she 
taught the use of the plough, the care of fruit trees, 
and the making of bread. 

Within this island all things grow 

Without the help of seed or plough, 

As wheat and barley with the vine 

From whence proceeds both grapes and wine, 
Which with sweet showers from above 

Are brought to ripeness by her love. 

Ceres had a daughter by Jupiter called Proserpine, a 
maiden who loved the glades and flowers, and in sylvan 
groves wove garlands for her friends and light-heartedly 
railed against love, as maidens sometimes do. 

Venus heard her sweet laughter, envied her innocent 
manners, and was jealous of the happiness begotten of such 
a simple pastoral existence. It was an insult to the Queen 
of Love to have this railing in her own queendom, as much 
so as preaching teetotalism in a licensed victualler’s public- 
house would be to a publican. Her son Cupid wandering 
past, she called to him, as Ovid tells us, and said—“ My 
son, my heart, my hands and arms, my everything, I want 
thee! Come and show me thy skill. There is Pluto, the 
inheritor of the lost lot of the triple kingdom, of whom 
Jupiter possesses heaven, Neptune the sea, and he the 
earth. The first two thou hast already subdued; take 
me thy keenest dart and lay me low this god of the 
infernal regions. Behold Proserpine, the daughter of 
Ceres, who threatens us she will remain a virgin, and 
there is Pluto coming out of his grotto by Henna’s 
sulphurous pools.” 

Thereupon Cupid selected the sharpest of his thousand 
arrows, and sent the barbed shaft true to its home in the 
breast of the dread king. 

In the umbrageous woods which surround the crystal 
lake of Pergus, the wounded god, quickened by the 
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rankling dart into an wunwonted mood, espies the 
beauteous maid enjoying the perpetual spring of careless 
and unenvious joy, and no sooner is she beheld than she 
is beloved. The wooing is short. She is wrapt in his 
embrace, lifted up into his chariot, and the ravisher 
shakes the rusty-coloured reins over his horses’ necks, 
and urges them through the sulphur pools which boil 
upon the fresh earth, and over the rocks and plains to 
the seacoast, while she calls in vain upon her mother 
and weeps as the flowers fall from her lap, her thoughts 
bound up as much on these dropping away as upon her 
companions already lost. 

They arrive opposite the rock of Ortygia, and the 
nymph Cyane, floating upon the waves, raises herself 
upon the waters, and cries to him—‘ Go back! the maid 
belongs to her mother, and must be asked of her, not 
carried away against her will.” She spread her arms 
in opposition this way and that, until the son of Saturn 
gave vent to his rage, and hurled his sceptre through 
the stream, urging on his horses. The rock, thus struck, 
opened a way down to Tartarus, and the descending 
chariot disappeared within the yawning chasm. 

Cyane, lamenting the ravished maid and the slighted 
privileges of her trust, is dissolved into tears, and melts 
away into those waters over which she had been so long 
the presiding divinity. Her limbs soften, her nails lay 
aside their hardness, and pure water instead of living 
blood enters into her veins, until there remains nothing 
of her which can be grasped in the hands. 

The description by Ovid seems to point to the fact that 
Cyane was the guardian nymph of the strip of sea between 
Ortygia and the mainland, and not of the slight stream 
and fountain which is a tributary of the Anapus, now 
called by her name. 
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Let us notice that the rock of Ortygia, with its noble 
harbours and fresh water spring bubbling out close to the 
shore, was the site of the most eligible trading station in 
all Sicily, and was used by the Phenicians. It does not 
require any violent exercise of the imagination to conceive 
that the grain of corn may figuratively be described as the 
daughter of Ceres, and that the export of the same, if by 
violence, may explain much of the story of the Rape of 
Proserpine. 

Lord de Tabley, in his poem of “Orpheus in Hades,” 
gives us a hint of this in the lines— 

Daughter of Ceres: but one grain of corn 

Which in this nether world all winter slept, 

To rise on wings of Spring in glorious birth, 
and thus confirms the impression. 

Ceres, the mother, searches in vain throughout the 
groves, and travels far over hill and dale and by the sea. 
Neither Aurora of the ruddy locks nor Hesperus of the 
twilight saw her take any rest. With flaming pines lit 
from the fires of Etna she pursues her quest, bearing them 
through the frosty darkness until the quickening day dulls 
their light, and her search continues till night again 
approaches. When fatigued and athirst she sees a 
thatched cottage, and knocks at the door for a drink 
of water. An old woman comes out and gives her a 
drink, “which she has lately distilled from parched pear] 
barley.”* Whilst partaking of this refreshment an im- 
pudent boy, standing near, laughs at her and calls her 
“greedy.” The offended goddess throws the dregs upon 
him, and the boy suddenly changes into a newt. His 
face becomes spotted, his arms become legs, a tail grows, 
he shrinks to be less than a small lizard, and no great 





* “Ovid’s Metamorphoses.’ 





Riley’s translation. 
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power of doing injury exists in him. Affrighted he 
crouches along the ground, and seeks a hole as a lurking 
place. 

As probably this is the oldest account of usquebaugh, 
or whisky, in existence, it may be worth while to notice 
it. In the first place, it is “distilled from parched pearl 
barley”—in other words, barley malt. The effect of 
drunkenness upon humanity can hardly be depicted in 
fewer words than has been so graphically done in the 
few sentences here quoted. ‘His body becomes spotted, 
dwarfed, and deteriorated, and his mind puny; he hides 
himself, and crouches in dark places to do evil.” 

It is also clear that Ceres knew what she was drinking, 
and the shebeen, with its thatched roof, might have been 
in the Ireland of to-day. Whisky is thus obviously 
derived from “the heathen,” and would seem to be of 
much more ancient origin and use than is commonly 
supposed. 

Ceres wandered unavailingly through foreign lands, 
over distant seas, in search of her daughter, and having 
returned to Trinacria, she lands at the harbour of Syracuse 
and sees the nymph Cyane dissolving away, speechless and 
unable, though desirous, to tell the fate of her daughter. 
By mute signs she shows the girdle of Proserpine floating 
nigh to her, and it is instantly recognised. By chance it 
had fallen off in the sacred stream, and she knew by it 
that her daughter had been kidnapped. Tearing her dis- 
hevelled hair and beating her breasts, she invoked curses 
on the island for which she had done so much. She broke 
the plough which turned up the clods; the husbandmen 
and the oxen died, and the fields denied a return of what 
had been deposited in them. A fertility, famed through- 
out the world, is ruined; weeds choke, the constellations 
stifle and the sun parches the accursed land. 
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Thus is described a famine, the result of a violation of 
some natural law. In this case, the stealing away of the 
daughter of Ceres, namely, corn that nourishes man. 
This brings us to 


fe HE STORY OF ARETHUSA. 






In the midst of these disasters the 
-, Alpheian nymph Arethusa raises her- 
ii self above the waters of Elis, the 
| / aa fountain still known by her name, and, 
<= $e —- withdrawing the dripping hair from 
+ her forehead, she said unto the discon- 
solate mother: “Oh! thou mother of the virgin, sought 
throughout the world, be not angered with thy people, for 
neither they nor the land deserve it. Against their will 
they gave a path for the commission of the outrage. Asa 
suppliant, a stranger from my country, am I here—I, 
Arethusa, beg of thee, most kindly goddess, to preserve 
this land, which is now my habitation and in which I raise 
my head. I have been carried hereto through the waters 
of seas so spacious, and I would ease thy mind by telling 
thee that which I have seen, in the hope that thou wilt be 
pacified. Born was I in Elis, and while running under the 
earth, below its deepest caverns and along the Stygian 
stream, I there beheld thy Proserpine. She was indeed 
sad, and not without alarm—but still she is a queen, and 
the most ennobled female in the world of darkness, for she 
is the spouse of the Infernal King.” 

The mother listened, petrified with astonishment and 
grief. When recovered from her bewilderment, she 
mounted her chariot and ascended to the presence of the 
great Jove, and appealed to him, that if he had no respect 
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for her mother he ought to have regard for his own 
daughter. 

Jupiter despised her scruples, and said there would be 
no disgrace if she would only give her consent, for to be 
married to his brother was no dishonour, as he was not an 
inferior, except that by allotment he happened to be king 
of the Stygian abodes. 

At her earnest entreaty he consented to her return, 
provided only that she had not partaken of food there. 
But upon its being proved to him that she had done so, in 
chewing seven seeds from a pomegranate, Jupiter ordained 
that Proserpine should abide six months underground and 
six months above it. 

Wheat takes about six months to ripen, and if sown 
in England before winter more than this, but not in 
warmer regions. Hence the whole story seems to be but 
an allegory, full of poetic fancy and dramatic force. 

Ceres, at the prospect of her daughter’s visit, has her 
countenance changed from one of gloom to one of joy, even 
as the sun appears when the clouds fall away from it. 
She returns to Syracuse, and interrogates the nymph 
Arethusa as to the cause of her strange wanderings, and 
how she came to be a fount of living water rising through 
the Ortygian rock. She said— 

“T was a nymph of Achaia, joyous and active, speeding 
along the glades, and spreading nets for the birds of the 
air and the fowls of the forest. Though I had a reputa- 
tion for beauty, and was of a robust stature, I sought no 
praise, and when commended was displeased with it. I 
blushed at my endowments like a country maiden, and for 
those charms in which others take a pride I felt like a 
criminal. One day I was returning weary from the Arca- 
dian wood, and my toil had doubled the intensity of the 
heat, when I found a silent stream with every pebble 
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distinctly visible in the profound depth of it. Along its 
shelving banks grew hoary willows for a welcome shade.* 
Therein I dipped my feet, and at length, laying my soft 
garments upon a bending willow, naked I plunged into the 
waters. I beat them away yet drew them towards me, 
and was extending my arms when I heard a murmuring 
noise ‘neath the stream. Alarmed, I stood upon the oppo- 
site bank, and Alpheus cried from the waves, ‘Whither 
hastenest thou, Arethusa? Whither dost thou haste ?’ 
I fled as I was, and he pursued me unrelentingly, as the 
hawk pursues the doves and the doves fly away with 
trembling wings. I ran over trees and mountains covered 
with trees, and over rocks and crags where there was no 
path. The sun behind threw a long shadow before me— 
perhaps my fears mistook it for his. I was alarmed at 
the sound of his feet, and his hard breathing fanned my 
streaming hair. Thus wearied with my exertions, I cried 
to Diana for aid ‘as her armour-bearer and one who had 
carried her bow and the darts enclosed in the quiver. 
The goddess in answer threw one of her dense clouds over 
me. Alpheus the river looked round, and twice encircled 
the cloud, but not finding any footprints, twice he called 
upon me, ‘Arethusa! ho, Arethusa!’ and my feelings 
were as those of the lamb when it hears the wolf howling 
around the sheepfold, or the hare when it sees the dog and 
durst make no movement with its body. Alpheus de- 
parted not, he watched the cloud and the place. A cold 
perspiration possessed me, and thus besieged, azure- 
coloured drops distilled from my body—the movement 
of a foot produced a lake, water ran from my hair, and I 


* Surely Shakespeare had this in mind when ‘he wrote— 


There is a willow grows aslant a brook 
And shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream 
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was changed into a stream. But the river recognised the 
waters, the object of his love, and put off his mortal garb 
that we might be mingled together. Seeing this, the 
goddess cleaved the ground, and, sinking, I was carried 
through the dark cavern of the earth and sea, to rise again 
upon the rock of Ortygia.” 

Such is the story told of the fountain of Arethusa beside 
the Great Harbour of Syracuse. 

Whilst the story of Typhon may be set down as a 
poetised myth suitable to heroic or epic treatment, the 
Rape of Proserpine, or Persephone as she is otherwise 
called, seems to be more of an allegorical phantasy 
under a mythical aspect and worthy of scientific or 
archeological study; but the Arethusan legend is purely 
a poetical conception. It is thought that the name 
Alphaga, the Pheenician name for the fountain by the 
willows of Syracuse, became confused by the Greeks 
with that of their own sacred stream, Alpheus, and so 
the confusion produced this mingled conception. 

The poet had only to weld the two together, the 
dissolving away of the nymph Cyane supplied the thought 
of the Arethusan liquefaction, and thus the fountain of 
Arethusa at Syracuse has produced a poetic conception 
of charming beauty. The modesty of a maiden was 
never so sweetly depicted, and its gracefulness has 
enriched literature even in our own time. 

Lord de Tabley has not omitted it in his “ Hellas and 


Rome ”— 
Where gentle Arethusa lies, 
Beside her brimming fountain sweet ; 
With lovely brow and languid eyes, 
And river lilies at her feet. 


Shelley is happy in the concluding lines of his poem 


“ Arethusa” when he says, alluding to the united streams 
Alpheus and Arethusa :— 
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And now from their fountains 
In Enna’s mountains, 

Down one vale where the morning basks, 
Like friends once parted 
Grown single hearted, 

They ply their watery tasks. 

At sunrise they leap 
From their cradles steep 

In the cave of the shelving hill ; 

At noon-tide they flow 
Through the woods below 

Aud the meadows of asphodel ; 
And at night they sleep 
In the rocking deep 

Beneath the Ortygian shore— 
Like spirits that lie 
In the azure sky, 

When they love but live no more. 


While we may admire the more poetic side of these 
mythical subjects, we must not forget that science owes 
much of its nomenclature to them. The Typheus is the 
name of a dreaded fever which attacks the vitals, and 


Cyane gives the name to a set of deliquescent chemicals 
called cyanides. 
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THE POETRY OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. 
BY C. E. TYRER. 


“7 SHALL dine late,” says Landor in a conversation with 

Archdeacon Hare in “ Last Fruit off an Old Tree,” 
“but the hall will be well lighted, the guests few and 
select.”” And, pursuing the image with which Landor has 
supplied us, we may say that the banquet is indeed ready, 
but few are those who sit down to it. The viands, though 
choice, are not of a kind to please ordinary palates, and 
the brilliantly lighted hall would seem to the eyes of the 
multitude even barer and more unadorned than a Greek 
temple. The reasons of Landor’s want of popularity are, 
perhaps, not very mysterious. The thoughts which 
occupied his mind and the guests with whom he held 
spiritual intercourse are remote indeed from those which 
house with ordinary mortals, or even with the generality 
of cultivated readers; and in displaying to the world, in 
his writings, the wealth of his mind and imagination, he 
was at the same time prodigal and parsimonious—lavish in 
its display, but niggardly in affording the necessary aids to 
its due appreciation. It is, perhaps, not too much to say, 
that it is only those who have some spiritual kinship with 
Landor, however much they may be destitute of his genius, 
who will ever feel at home in that lordly pleasure-house, 
wherein we may still conceive him to dwell and to receive, 
in the nobly courteous manner which is said to have dis- 
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tinguished him personally, the fitting and sympathetic 
guest: for it is they, and they only, who will have the will 
and the patience to overcome the difficulties which meet 
them at the threshold, or, indeed, will find the mansion 
itself very much to their taste. 

No great writer, perhaps, ever strove so little for popular- 
ity; certainly no English writer of equal genius so utterly 
failed, either during life or since his death, to achieve even 
the shadow of it. But, though Landor despised the breath 
of popular applause, he was keenly alive to the applause 
of his peers, or those whom he counted such, and he cer- 
tainly looked forward with proud self-confidence, to receiv- 
ing a far greater meed of fame after his death than the 
applause of the few had supplied him with during life. 
“True Landorians,” says that excellent Landorian, Pro- 
fessor Sidney Colvin, “may, at present, be counted on the 
fingers”; and though it be to some extent a matter for 
wonder that so few are attracted, or at least 
powerfully attracted, by this great spirit, it is, 
on the whole, more a matter for regret than 
for wonder. The enormous mass of contemporary 
literature, literature imbued with modern ideas, dealing 
with modern problems, and adapted to modern tastes, 
literature attractive, not too difficult, and, in the current 
slang, “ palpitating with actuality,” is in itself a serious 
obstacle in the way of the continued appreciation of that 
older and greater literature to which we give the name of 
classical, using that word no less of the greatest names in 
our own and European literature generally, than of that 
of Greece and Rome. If even Shakespeare and Milton be 
little read, and even Scott be voted dull by the fin-de-siécle 
young person, how should it fare with Landor, whose fame, 
or such shadow of fame as he may be said to have, has 
never been much more than a name, a name accepted on 
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the judgment of the few ?* Landor, too, it must be remem- 
bered, though so near to our own times, is essentially 
unmodern. It was among the great figures of the past 
that his mind delighted to range: to his devotion to the 
literature of ancient Greece and Rome, especially the latter, 
are to be traced many of the peculiarities and difficulties 
of his style—indeed, one may almost say the very form and 
substance of that style itself: and except in his enthusiasm 
for political liberty and hatred of tyranny in every form, 
and in his tenderness for the sufferings of animals, he 
mostly held aloof from modern movements and modern 
ideas. 

Yet, in shaping his ideals both of literature and of life 
after the model of an ancient Greek or Roman, Landor did 
not cease to be an Englishman; and in that “ wonderful 
brain, despotic, violent, and inexhaustible, meant for a 
soldier, by what chance converted to letters,” to use the 
words of Emerson, after a visit at the Villa Gherardesca, 
there were many elements which interfered with that clas- 
sical repose which he sought for, and which marred, at 
times, the clear current both of his thought and of his 
style—even as they marred, much more fatally, the current 
of his life. 

“ Poetry,” says Landor, in the dialogue which supplied 
the image with which this paper opened, “ was always my 
amusement, prose my study and business :” and Professor 
Colvin, than whom few living Englishmen are more com- 


* “The unobtrusiveness of true poetry, a quality but infrequently exemplified of late, 
is among the finer characteristics of Landor’s. He is wholly free from exaggeration, and 
he never transgresses the Delphic precept, Medév &yay—‘not too much of anything.’ 

° In his pages heroism never struts and sorrow never wails. .... . This 
unobtrusiveness has perhaps been a hindrance to his popularity. An object must sparkle 
to catch attention when seen through the dust of the thoroughfare ; and, in the crush of 
modern literature, the thought which is not forward to claim a place is likely to wait 
long without one.”—AvuBREY DE VeRE: “ Essays chiefly on Poetry,” 1887, Vol. IL, pp. 
167—168. Lovers of Landor will find much to delight them in the essay from which the 
above words are quoted, especially in regard to Landor’s relation to Hellenic poetry and art. 
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petent to speak on such a subject, is of opinion that as a 
poet Landor is a less consummate artist than as a writer 
of prose, though at the same time he declares (Preface to 
Selections in “Golden Treasury” series) that “the master- 
faculty in his mind was certainly the poetic or imaginative 
faculty.” He is then, according to Professor Colvin, 
essentially and eminently a poet, but a poet who achieved 
his greatest successes through the medium of prose. 
That Landor, as a writer of prose, shows himself, speaking 
generally, a more complete master of his instrument than 
as a writer of verse, is, I think, perfectly true: and per- 
haps, in the former capacity, he has done greater things 
than he has accomplished in the latter. I say perhaps ; 
for it is possibly open to doubt whether in any, even the 
noblest or loveliest passages of his prose-writings, he has 
really surpassed some of his efforts in the more difficult 
verse-medium. He does not very often, it is true, reach 
these heights ; but occasionally one may perhaps venture 
to think that he does. And whatever opinion we may 
hold as to the relative importance of his prose and verse, 
it may at least be safely asserted that some knowledge of 
the latter is essential to the student of Landor, that no in- 
considerable amount of that verse has a high poetic value, 
and that some of it would of itself suffice to give its author 
a secure place among the poets of his country. It is then 
of this, the smaller division of Landor’s work—of his 
writings in verse, or what, in the narrower sense of the 
word, we call his poetry—that I have something to say. 
In treating of that poetry, I shall try to keep mainly 
to the chronological order: for in the case of Landor 
(covering, as does his literary career, at least two gene- 
rations), dates are of much importance, both with regard 
to his own development and with reference to the general 
poetic and literary movement of his time. 
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It was in 1798 that the young Landor, then twenty-three 
years of age, gave to the world (or to what proved to be an 
audience of some half-a-dozen readers) a poem which was 
not only remarkable in itself, but doubly so from the period 
at which it appeared. This was the epic or quasi-epic of 
“Gebir.” In those days the study of the classics reigned 
supreme in the higher education of Englishmen; and in a 
youthful enthusiasm for the literature of Greece and Rome, 
acquired at Rugby and Oxford, and developed in some suc- 
ceeding years of study and retirement, and in a subsequent 
admiration, no less deep, for the mighty organ-music of 
“Paradise Lost,” we may trace the special influences 
which determined the cast and style of the poem. The 
plot is nominally derived from the mythic history of Betic 
Spain (now Andalusia), under Pheenician princes; but the 
germ of the story really came from a history of Romance, 
lent him by a young lady, the “Rose Aylmer” we all 
know—a germ which he developed to suit his purposes. 
Gebir, prince of Betic Spain, invades Egypt, to avenge the 
wrongs inflicted on his ancestors by their Egyptian con- 
querors; but, instead of carrying out his plans of conquest, 
he falls in love with the Egyptian queen Charoba, and, his 
love being returned, is ultimately united in marriage with 
the queen. The sorceress Dalica, however, the queen’s 
nurse, believing that the latter only feigns love for Gebir 
with the object of getting him into her power, procures, by 
the help of her sister, a more powerful sorceress than herself, 
a poisoned garment, which she throws over the king, as 
king and queen have just ascended to their thrones after 
the marriage ceremony. Soon the poison begins to work, 
and the poem closes with the anguish of the queen and 
the expiring utterances of Gebir. Meanwhile Gebir’s 
brother Tamar, the shepherd prince, as devoted to the cares 
of his flock and the arts of peace as Gebir to war and con- 
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quest, has been married to a sea-nymph, whom he had first 
met in a wrestling-match under the guise of a sailor, and by 
her is carried far away to more peaceful and happy scenes. 

Such is the plot, shadowy in the extreme and not 
to be grasped without some effort, of this most difficult 
poem, where vagueness of plot, adherence to Latin models 
of style, abrupt transitions, extreme condensation of 
meaning, and the remoteness of many of the allusions, all 
contribute to try the patience of the most persevering 
reader. What then are the merits of Gebir? Not in the 
personages nor the action of the poem, for its characters, 
vaguely grand as they are, are by no means made real to 
us, and the action is even more vaguely developed, and 
also leads to a somewhat ineffective conclusion. The 
merits of Gebir are in certain of the episodes, in the 
power the poet shows of striking out brilliant and effec- 
tive images, all the brighter for the surrounding dimness, 
and—most of all—in the majestic rhythm and occasional 
splendour of the blank verse. 

Landor shows himself in ‘Gebir” very successful in his 
use of imagery, and frequent are the similes and other 
images that serve to give vividness and colour to a dimly- 
conceived scene, or enliven with their beauty what would 
otherwise be dull and tedious. 

The whole poem is well worthy of study by those who love 
poetry for its own sake ; by others it will be found almost 
unreadable. The most important feature in “Gebir,” 
considered in its relation to the poetry which was to 
follow, is certainly the excellence of the blank verse, 
which, though it occasionally halts, is on the whole admir- 
ably sustained. For its equal we must go back to the 
blank verse of Milton, on which Landor would seem to 
have modelled his own. “Gebir,’ too, is singularly free 
from the usual faults of youthful poetry, exuberance of 
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language, and excess of ornament. It would not be easy 
to find an adjective which is unnecessary or ineffective ; 
and the images and similes, though frequent, have almost 
invariably a fine appropriateness, and are no idle orna- 
ments but a part of the very texture of the poem. The 
self-restraint imposed upon himself by Landor in regard 
to this poem was also, if we consider its writer’s age, very 
remarkable. It was originally begun in Latin, and that 
language having been discarded for English, and 
the poem completed in its poet’s native tongue, the 
manuscript was lost. On recovering it, after an interval 
of a year or two, Landor proceeded to boil down the poem, 
reducing it, according to his own statement, to little more 
than one-half of its original length, and it is to this latter 
process that many of the difficulties and obscurities of 
“Gebir,” as it was at length given to the world, are pro- 
bably due.* Such as “Gebir” is, and with all its faults, 
it is a marvellous production for a youth of little over 
twenty—a poem for whose author it might have seemed 
that no future was too brilliant to augur. For a pheno- 
menon quite so remarkable, we must perforce go to the 
“Endymion” of Keats, in many ways a much more im- 
mature work ; though Landor, it must be admitted, during 
the sixty odd years of literary life which lay before him, 
did not produce anything quite comparable, in those 
qualities which make immortal poetry, with the offspring 
of the three last years of Keats. 

The year which saw the appearance of “Gebir,” also 
witnessed the publication of a volume of poems destined 
to occupy an even more important place in literature, the 








* Some interesting critical remarks on “‘Gebir” by its author, will be found in 
**Last Fruit off an Old Tree,” in the conversation between Archdeacon Hare and Landor. 
Probably he is not far wrong when he admits that the desire of saying the indictum ore 
alio, what no one else had said before him, is the origin of a good many of the obscurities 
of ‘‘ Gebir,”—as indeed of many other of his writings. 
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“Lyrical Ballads” of Coleridge and Wordsworth, and it 
might be profitable to compare the blank verse of 
“Gebir” with that of the “ Tintern Abbey ” of Wordsworth, 
published in the “Lyrical Ballads,” as perhaps the two most 
remarkable poems in blank verse which had appeared 
since the death of Milton. In view of the echoes of 
“Gebir,” and still more perhaps of “Chrysaor,” which we 
seem to catch in the “Hyperion” of Keats, it would be 
interesting to know whether Keats ever read those poems. 
Shelley, we know, read “Gebir” with the greatest admira- 
tion, but I am not aware that any instances of its direct 
influence upon him have been pointed out. 

A period of fourteen years elapsed between the publica- 
tion of “ Gebir” and that of Landor’s next important essay 
in poetry. These years, eventful in Landor’s personal 
history, were distinguished by much miscellaneous literary 
activity, in verse and otherwise. Disappointment at the 
ill-success of “ Gebir,” though it may have hindered the 
full development of his genius for poetry, did not prevent 
Landor from issuing four years afterwards another volume 
of “Poetry: by the author of Gebir,” containing two 
short narrative poems in blank verse, whose materials 
were drawn once more from mythology and legendary 
history. ‘Chrysaor” is the story of a Titan, who alone 
remains unsubdued in the general overthrow of the Titans 
by Jove, and who, hurling insult and defiance at the 
young Olympian conqueror from his station on the pro- 
montory of Gades (Cadiz), is punished for his impiety by 
the violent severance of that promontory from the main- 
land, effected at the instance of Jove by the trident of his 
brother Neptune. The blank verse of the poem is sonorous 
and finely sustained, displaying (in Professor Colvin’s 
judgment) more variety than that of ‘“Gebir,” which 
“Chrysaor” closely resembles in vagueness of plot and 
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obscurity of language. As to the companion poem to 
“Chrysaor,’ the “ Phoceans,” which is concerned with 
the foundation of Massilia (Marseilles) by a colony of 
Greeks from Asia Minor, I have not been so fortunate as 
to meet with it, but as Professor Colvin assures us that 
“ in its sequence and incidents, the poem is, to me at least, 
unintelligible,” one may perhaps, without very poignant 
regret, accept one’s ill-luck in not having a chance of 
struggling with it. It is only just to Landor to say at 
this point that he afterwards threw off a good deal of the 
irritating obscurity of his early style, and though, neither in 
prose nor poetry, did his style ever become quite so lucid, 
save occasionally and fitfully, as would have proved well 
for his own fame, yet the criticism of Coleridge, “his 
poems, taken as wholes, are unintelligible,” is by no 
means true of many of the happiest productions of his 
after life. Nor, except occasionally, is the darkness 
which envelops the reader in seeking to penetrate the 
labyrinths even of his early poetry, incapable of being 
cleared up by a little study and patience. Some charming 
little poems of a personal character, and composed in a 
variety of simple measures, were also written in these 
years, the first of those delightful strains of a similar 
character with which it pleased Landor, during the whole 
of his life, to give expression to his thoughts and feelings, 
or to touch, lightly and gracefully, upon the circumstances 
of the moment. Those written in this period include 
many of those which refer to the lady whose Christian 
name he happily transformed into Ianthé, and also the 
incomparable lines called forth by the death of Rose 
Aylmer. It should be noted here that Landor devoted 
himself in these years, as indeed at intervals during the 
whole of his life, to the then fashionable amusement of 
composing Latin verses, and actually issued, among other 
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things, a Latin translation of ‘‘Gebir,” putting that poem 
at length into the form in which he had originally planned 
and, indeed, begun it. Readers of Byron’s preface to the 
“Vision of Judgment,” will remember his reference to 
“Southey’s friend, one Mr. Landor,” “ who cultivates much 
private renown in the shape of Latin verses,’ but the 
subject of Landor’s Latin poetry is somewhat apart from 
his place and character as an English poet, and, at any rate, 
I have not the knowledge necessary for dealing with it. 

it was in 1812, that the reading world, or rather that 
infinitely small portion of it which either knew or cared for 
Landor, was presented with his second attempt to write 
poetry in the grand style. Having met with so little suc- 
cess in the excursions into the epical field, Landor now 
turned his attention to the drama, and produced “Count 
Julian,” which remains the best known, as probably also 
the most considerable, of all his dramatic essays. In “Count 
Julian” Landor once more draws his material from the 
early, though no longer the mythic, history of Spain—a 
country to which his attention had recently been attracted 
in a special) manner by the war of Spanish freedom, in 
which he had even made a fitful appearance himself as a 
volunteer. In “Count Julian,” Landor deals with an 
episode in early Spanish story, which was also, at about 
the same time, treated poetically by Scott and Southey— 
the fall of Roderick, the last of the Visigothic Kings of 
Spain, through the treachery of Count Julian, one of the 
leading Spanish nobles, who joined the invading Moorish 
host as a means of avenging himself for the dishonour 
inflicted by the Visigothic King on his daughter Covilla. 
Landor, while attributing to Julian a very prominent 
share in the disasters brought upon his country by the 
Moorish invasion and conquest, represents him, neverthe- 
less, as a man of the noblest and most chivalrous nature 
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who is impelled, in agony of soul, to turn against his king 
and country in order to avenge the outrage committed on 
his beloved daughter. The plot of “Count Julian” is intri- 
cate and not easily grasped, important events having often 
to be gathered from the hints or vague statements of the 
various speakers. Many of the separate scenes, likewise, 
are highly confusing, and some of them almost read like 
independent dialogues, whose relation to what has pre- 
ceded and what is to follow, is by no means evident. Nor 
are the dramatis persone, with one exception, either very 
striking or very clearly drawn, while the dialogue is full of 
difficulties of the usual Landorian order. “Count Julian,” 
taken altogether, is probably rather more difficult to master, 
for an Englishman of average cultivation and intelligence, 
than a play of Sophocles for a fairly good Greek scholar ; 
but, nevertheless, it presents, I think, few difficulties which 
will not yield in the end to patience and determination, 
while it unquestionably contains beauties of a very high 
order. Such beauties, however, as the dramatist is at 
liberty to indulge in, generally lose much, if not all, of 
their attraction when severed from the context—and this 
is particularly true of a writer so parsimonious of ornament, 
with so simple and austere an ideal, as Landor. De Quincey, 
it is true, speaks of “ passages to which, for their solemn 
grandeur, one raises one’s hat as at night in walking 
under the Coliseum; passages, which for their luxury of 
loveliness, should be inscribed on the phylacteries of brides 
or the frescoes of Ionia;” but perhaps De Quincey, when 
he wrote his criticism, was under the exalting and distorting 
influence of the drug which assisted him to fame.* That 





* Mr. Swinburne, in his eulogium on Landor in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
uses language, if possible, still more extravagant. ‘‘Count Julian” is ‘the sublimest 
poem published in our language between the last masterpiece of Milton and the first 
masterpiece of Shelley. As a poet he (Landor) may be said on the whole to stand midway 
between Byron and Shelley—about as far above the former as below the latter.” 
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there are noble isolated passages in “Count Julian” is un- 
questionable, but this language of gushing hyperbole is 
about the worst which could be chosen, or which could 
have been acceptable to Landor himself. The power of 
“Count Julian,” indeed, does not consist so much in the 
undoubted eloquence of scattered passages as in the figure 
of the Count himself, the injured, indignant, remorseful, 
distracted Julian, loving with a tragical affection the 
country and the people against whom his avenging love 
for his daughter impels him to turn, and finding at 
length no refuge but in the thought of death. The 
conception is one of the grandest and most tragical which 
was ever formed by a dramatic poet; and although some- 
what vaguely and imperfectly developed, it still remains 
terribly impressive. 

Landor had entertained the hope of getting “Count 
Julian” put on the stage, and his disappointment at 
the failure of this scheme, together with the scant 
audience of readers who were found for the printed 
play, probably diverted his thoughts for a while 
elsewhere than to the drama. He continued, how- 
ever, at intervals to write plays and dramatic scenes, 
many of them, as he himself afterwards admitted, little 
more than dialogues in verse, and none of which, I believe, 
ever obtained the honour of stage-representation. Landor 
had now made two serious attempts in the highest forms 
of poetry, the epic and the drama, both of them striking 
attempts, both of genuine poetic value, and yet both, on 
the whole, somewhat ineffective. Was it a natural dis- 
appointment at the ill success which attended these efforts, 
which made him, in the maturity of his powers and in the 
central period of his literary activity, devote himself 
mainly to prose rather than poetry, to prose, much of 
which, it is true, was nobly imaginative, but still prose ? 
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It was in 1821 that Landor, after a period of wandering 
and of temporary domicile at various cities of France and 
Italy, settled finally in Florence, and it is at this point 
that the second of the periods into which Landor’s literary 
life divides itself, may be said to begin. From hence 
until 1835 Landor continued to reside in Italy, during the 
later years of this period in a villa on the right-hand side 
of the road leading upward from the gates of Florence to 
Fiesole, with that famous little Etruscan-built city peering 
directly above beyond the grey clouds of terraced olive. 
These years in the Fiesolan villa were probably the 
happiest in a life which was, on the whole, far from happy, 
or at any rate drew most of its happiness from internal 
resources and the joy of imaginative creation, and by lovers 
of “the grand old Pagan” (the phrase is Carlyle’s), the 
Villa Landor is, beyond all other spots, associated with his 
name. Landor had now found a mode of expression which 
exactly suited his imperious and discursive genius, and at 
Florence and in the Fiesolan villa he laid the foundations 
of his enduring renown. This was the period which saw 
the composition and publication of the several series of 
“Imaginary Conversations,” while three other books, also 
mainly in prose, “The Examination of William Shakspere,” 
“ Pericles and Aspasia,” and the “ Pentameron,” which are 
indeed only a kind of extended imaginary conversations, 
were also, for the most part, written at Fiesole. In 
acknowledging afterwards the dedication of Browning's 
“Luria” to himself as a great dramatic poet, Landor says, 
modestly and on the whole justly, “I am more of a drama- 
tist in prose than in poetry,” and in the unfettered form of 
prose conversations Landor found a much more suitable 
medium for developing his imaginative conceptions of the 
life of the past, a medium which allowed much greater 
play to the happy discursiveness of his genius, than in the 
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poetic drama, with its demand for unity of effect and un- 
swerving development of plot. But of these, the solid 
monuments of Landor’s greatness as a master of English 
prose, I must not speak, though indeed they contain many 
things which are poetry, and poetry of a very high order, 
in everything but the form. Where, in the English litera- 
ture of this century, can we find writing more subtly and 
delicately beautiful than in some of the episodes and 
isolated passages of the ‘“ Pentameron,” especially the 
two dreams which are related by the two interlocutors, 
Boccaccio and Petrarca, at the close of the book? Nor 
are verses wanting, for it was almost always Landor’s habit 
to intersperse poems, or fragments of verse, in his prose 
writings. Appended to the first series of “Imaginary 
Conversations,” as “a voluntary to close the work,” are 
some fine lines inspired by the first struggles of Greece 
against the yoke of the Turk; verses, however, which, as 
is often the case with Landor, do not sustain throughout 
the magnificent promise of the opening lines :— 

We are what suns and winds and waters make us ; 

The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 

Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles. 

But where the land is dim from tyranny, 

There tiny pleasures occupy the place 

Of glories and of duties ; as the feet 

Of fabled faeries, when the sun goes down, 

Trip o’er the grass where wrestlers strove by day. 
“Pericles and Aspasia,” among many copies of verse 
feigned to be interchanged between Aspasia and her friend 
Cleone of Miletus, either as specimens of the Greek poets 
discovered by them in manuscript or as their own com- 
positions, contains a striking dramatic fragment on the 
meeting of Agamemnon and Iphigenia in the shades, 
which Landor considered to be his best piece of dramatic 
writing in verse :— 

Far from the footstool of the tragic throne, 
I am tragedian in this scene alone. 
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And among the verses, not for the most part memorable, 
inserted in the “ Pentameron,” are some pretty and some- 
what pathetic lines, “To my child Carlino,” which, under 
a transparent disguise, are really addressed by Landor to 
one of his own boys at the Fiesolan villa, after Landor had 
forsaken it for England. Many were the references in 
Landor’s verse to his beautiful Italian home, and the 
happy years he spent there. Here, in a “Farewell to 
Italy,” the solemn and stately movement of the blank 
verse harmonises well with the thoughts and emotions 
called up by the occasion :— 


I leave thee, beauteous Italy! no more 

From the high terraces, at eventide, 

To look supine into thy depths of sky, 

Thy golden moon between the cliff and me, 

Or thy dark spires of fretted cypresses 

Bordering the channel of the milky-way. 

Fiesole and Valdarno must be dreams 

Hereafter, and my own lost Affrico 

Murmur to me but in the poet’s song. 
Boccaccio, the poet here referred to, introduces into one of 
his poems the little stream Affrico, which flowed down 
through the grounds of Landor’s villa, to join the Arno. 
At Fiesole, in the full activity of his powers, in the happiest 
period of his domestic life, beneath the limpid blue of the 
Italian heaven, and with a paradise of beauty around him, 
Landor had already begun to contemplate the inevitable 
end, and had four mimosas planted by Ianthé herself round 
the spot, within the grounds of the villa, which he had 
chosen for his grave. The last of the poems, ‘“‘On the Dead,” 
in the Collected Poems of 1831, is entitled— 


FOR AN EPITAPH AT FIESOLE. 
Lo! where the four mimosas blend their shade, 
In calm repose at last is Landor laid ; 
For ere he slept he had them planted here 
By her his soul had ever held most dear, 
And he had lived enough when he had dried her tear. 
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The long closing period of Landor’s career, which may 
be said to date from 1837, soon after his second establish- 
ment in England, down to his death in 1863, was again 
filled with a great variety of literary work, with a prepon- 
derance, on the whole, of verse. The poems written or 
published during this period fall into two main divisions: 
the “ Hellenics,” and the personal and miscellaneous poems. 
These latter, though their composition is scattered over the 
entire period of Landor’s life, were, for the most part, only 
published in his latter years (beginning with the collected 
works of 1846), and may conveniently be considered to- 
gether here, especially as the dates of many are very much 
matter of conjecture. The “ Hellenics,” which also first 
appeared in the collected works of 1846, are mostly trans- 
lations by Landor from Latin originals in the “ Idyllia 
Heroica” of 1814, so that only the few not included in that 
category can be considered really new. The “ Hellenics” 
include some of Landor’s very best work in poetry. Landor 
shows himself thoroughly at home in the more human of 
the myths of Hellas, and has given many of them a new 
and beautiful life, treating them at once with the grace of 
a scholar and the delicate intuition of a poet. It is true 
that the blank verse, generally distinguished by its finely 
harmonious flow, sometimes halts; the poet’s ear is not 
unfailingly correct. The language too is sometimes bald ; 
and the simplicity and severity of the style, which might 
seem directly borrowed from the antique, may strike the 
unscholarly reader as unattractive. Many of the idyls, like 
the pastorals of Theocritus and Virgil, are wholly or par- 
tially in dialogue—a form of composition to which Landor 
always shows a tendency to revert. If we compare Landor’s 
treatment of Greek myths to that adopted by Tennyson, we 
shall find the latter poet much more ornate in style and 
more inclined to give to his mythic personages a modern 
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cast, both of thought and language, than was Landor, who, 
perhaps, of all modern poets who have treated Greek 
themes, keeps closest to the Greek spirit. Amongst the 
best of all the “Hellenics” are the “ Hamadryad” and 
“Enallos and Cymodameia,” for the former of which no 
Latin original existed. 

The “ Hamadryad” tells of the love of a mortal youth 
for one of those nymphs, called Dryads or Hamadryads, 
who, in the Greek faéry mythology, were believed to 
have their abode in trees, and to share the life of the 
trees they inhabited. Rhaicos, the son of Thallinos, 
is sent by his father to help to bark an oak upon his 
estate and lop off its branches, previous to laying the 
axe at its root; but he hears a strange buzzing sound 
in the tree, which soon develops itself into a tune and 
words :— 

He turn’d, and said, ‘‘ Echeion ! do not strike 

That tree ; it must be hollow ; for some God 

Speaks from within. Come thyself near.” Again 

Both turn’d toward it: and behold! there sat 

Upon the moss below, with her two palms 

Pressing it on each side, a maid in form. 

Downcast were her long eyelashes, and pale 

Her cheek, but never mountain-ash display’d 

Berries of colour like her lip so pure, 

Nor were the anemones about her hair 

Soft, smooth, and wavering, like the face beneath. 
They love, and for some time happily, but the story of 
their love has a tragical close, through the inadvertence of 
Rhaicos in the reception of the bee-messenger the 
Hamadryad sends him by agreement. It is impossible, 
however, to do any justice to this delicately perfect idyl 
without doing what under the circumstances it is 
impossible to do, quoting the whole of it. Among the 
“ Hellenics,” however, there is one short poem which I 
must quote in full, a poem dealing not with any Greek 
myth but with simple Greek home-life ; it is called “The 
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Death of Artemidora.” Elpenor, her husband, speaks, as 
he leans over the couch of his dying wife :— 


* Artemidora ! Gods invisible, 

While thou wert lying faint along the couch, 
Have tied the sandals to thy tender feet, 
And stand beside thee, ready to convey 
Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 
Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 
Away, and voices like thy own come near 
And nearer, and solicit an embrace.” 


Artemidora sigh’d, and would have prest 
The hand now pressing hers, but was too weak. 
Iris stood over her dark hair unseen 
While thus Elpenor spake. He lookt into 
Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 
To those above them, but now dim with tears 
And wakefulness. Again he spake of joy 
Eternal. At that word, that sad word, joy, 
Faithful and fond her bosom heav’d once more : 
Her head fell back : and now a loud deep sob 
Swell’d thro’ the darken’d chamber ; ’twas not hers. 


There are few who will grasp, on a first reading, the 
whole of this little scene. The poem is not free from 
Landor’s peculiar faults and difficulties of expression, and 
it is a pity that one of the lines should close on so weak and 
ineffective a word as a preposition whose related noun has to 
be sought at the beginning of the line following ; but these 
things admitted, it remains probably one of the most per- 
fect instances in all poetry of beauty in pathos. It has 
been said that, as a master of the human heart, Landor is, 
in our literature, second to Shakespeare alone ; and, indeed, 
remote from us as are the home-life and the religious 
beliefs of ancient Greece, I know not where one must go 
to find the pathos of natural grief more perfectly arrayed 
in the beauty of art, and yet remaining more perfectly 
natural and moving, save to him who has given us Lear’s 
lamentation over the dead Cordelia, and shown us Laertes 
weeping at Ophelia’s grave. 


7 
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The miscellaneous poems of Landor cover a very large 
field, having been prompted by the most various occasions, 
and touching upon the most various themes. They are 
also written in a great variety of measures, and range 
from couplets and quatrains to efforts in blank verse of 
very considerable length. Many are trivial, alike in sub- 
ject and treatment; in many the value of the thoughts or 
the excellence of the sentiments is more remarkable than 
the quality of the poetry ; while some are only redeemed 
as poetry by the presence of afew striking lines. Never- 
theless, amid much that is unimportant, they include 
some of Landor’s very best work in verse. Strength and 
tenderness—the ever-present contrasted qualities of 
Landor the writer no less than of Landor the man—are 
both of them strikingly displayed in these little poems ; 
many of which are important both as examples of 
Landor’s skill in occasional verse, and as contributions to 
his autobiography. Nothing was more remarkable in 
Landor than the power of linking thoughts with images, 
and with images which serve at once to illustrate, to 
enforce, and to lend beauty to the thoughts. It may be 
said indeed (in the words of Professor Colvin), that “in 
his typical thoughts the judgment and the similitude are 
inseparable.” Of the multitude of instances supplied by his 
prose writings, I will quote a solitary example from 
“Pericles and Aspasia.” “There is a gloom in deep 
love, as in deep water; there is a silence in it which 
suspends the foot ; and the folded arms and the dejected 
head are the images it reflects. No voice shakes its surface ; 
the Muses themselves approach it with a tardy and a timid 
step, and with a low and tremulous and melancholy 
song.” In that section of Landor’s shorter poems (largely 
personal in character), to which he gave the name of 
epigrams, though they have more in common with the 
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Greek epigram than with anything which now goes under 
that name, there are numerous instances of an equally 
happy use of natural imagery, allied or almost identified 
with a thought or emotion, though asa rule not so much 
elaborated as in the prose extract I have given, as e.g. in 
this exquisitely simple quatrain :— 
On the smooth brow and clustering hair, 
Myrtle and rose, your wreath combine ; 


The duller olive I would wear, 
Its constancy, its peace, be mine. 


The best, then, of Landor’s shorter poems deal with 
some passing thought, some passing fancy, some passing 
emotion—or, not unfrequently, with an emotion, a sorrow, 
which was not passing, but durable. Often as it has been 
quoted, how can one help quoting once more, the little 
elegy on Rose Aylmer, the friend of Landor’s youth, not 
forgetting that poor Charles Lamb, on his death-bed, was 
under the spell of these simple lines ? 


Ah, what avails the sceptred race ? 
Ah, what the form divine ? 

What every virtue, every grace ? 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 


So perfectly simple and unadorned are these verses that 
those who do not feel their charm may well wonder in 
what that charm consists for those who do feel it. One 
element in that charm, without which the beauty of the 
whole would be infinitely less, I mean the happy repetition 
at the beginning of two successive lines of the beautiful 
name Rose Aylmer, was an afterthought on Landor’s part ; 
and he has no credit for the invention of that beautiful 
name, though much for the use he has made of it. Rose 
Aylmer died at an early period of Landor’s life, but her 
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niece and grandniece, who shared her beautiful Christian 
name, were among the friends of his after years, and in- 
spired several graceful and tender pieces of verse, in one 
of which, “The Three Roses,” they, together with Rose 
Aylmer, are pathetically connected by the old man with 
the several stages of his own life. 

The poems addressed or referring to the lady whom 
Landor called Ianthé, though the major part were written 
about 1802-1806, seem to extend over the greater part 
of his life. Here are some lines which may probably 
refer to that lady, and may serve at least as another, more 
personal, instance of that beauty in pathos in which I 
have called him so great a‘master :— 


Many may yet recall the hours 

That saw thy lover’s chosen flowers 
Nodding and dancing in the shade 
Thy dark and wavy tresses made : 
On many a brain is pictured yet 

Thy languid eye’s dim violet : 

But who among them all foresaw 
How the sad snows which never thaw 
Upon that head one day should lie, 
And love but glimmer from that eye. 


The affectionate, generous, and delicate nature of 
Landor—a blessed inward condition which remained un- 
touched by the outward tempests of his life, and the 
impetuous indiscretions of his behaviour—is indeed amply 
revealed in these personal poems; they are irradiated by 
the sunny glow of his own nature. Truly does he say in 
some introductory lines prefixed to the shorter poems in 
the edition of 1846 :— 


Love breathes round ; 
Love, the bright atmosphere, the vital air 
Of youth ; without it life and death are one. 


The love of his friends, the love of flowers and trees, the 
love of animals, of all these we have delightful testimony 
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in his poems. For animals he had a peculiar tenderness, 
hating the cruelties which were inflicted on them, whether 
in the name of sport or of science :— 


Still I love 
God’s unperverted creatures, one and all, 
I dare not call them brute, lest they retort.* 


The love of flowers and trees, which with Landor was 
almost a spiritual affection, comes out most charmingly in 
many passages of prose and verse; not even in Keats or 
Shelley has the life and spirit of flowers been touched with 
a grace more exquisitely tender than in the beautiful 
“ Fiesolan Idyl” :— 

They bring me tales of youth and tones of love, 

And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 

To let all flowers live freely, and all die, 

Whene’er their Genius bids their souls depart, 

Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose; the violet’s head 

Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 

And not reproacht me; the ever-sacred cup 

Of the pure lily hath between my hands 

Felt safe, unaoil’d, nor lost one grain of gold. 

Many too, especially of Landor’s late poems, are the 
records of personal friendships—memorials of those who 
had gone, or epistles to the living. Among the former, 
the verses, “To the Sister of Elia,” verses of noble appre- 
ciation and pathetic beauty, ought surely to help to 
attract to Landor all true lovers of Lamb. It has been 
said, and said truly, of Landor, that “he possessed a genius 
for the art of compliment;” and many of his great con- 
temporaries, in arms, in statesmanship, and in letters, had 
no warmer or more generous admirer than he. No great 
man, perhaps, was ever more generous in his praise of 
others, or more entirely free from even the shadow of envy 





* These lines are taken from what may be called an epistle in verse addressed to 
Cowper (Last Fruit,” p. 432), whose “Task” had been one of the companions and 
inspirations of Landor’s youth, 
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at others’ fame or success. Landor’s admiration for his 
friend Southey, whom at one time he was disposed to 
place at the head of living poets, has often been remarked 
upon as a curious phenomenon. After his friend’s death 
he blended very happily the expression of his personal 
esteem with many pathetic reminiscences in the singular 
and beautiful lines, “It was a dream (ah! what is not 
a dream ?)” and in an epistle “To the Reverend Cuthbert 
Southey.” There are also the lines written on the death 
of Lady Blessington, one of Landor’s oldest friends, with 
that pathetic reference to “the hour of my repose,” and to 
that grave at Fiesole where he had hoped to lie. 

As the years advanced, the years which were conducting 
Landor to a patriarchal old age, his thoughts turned more 
and more to the prospect of death, and some of his tender- 
est verses, as well as some of his strongest, deal with that 
thought, and with his own attitude in view of the great 
and inevitable change. Landor, like Keats, might be 
called a pagan, were it not that the word has acquired 
associations which render it somewhat less than strictly 
appropriate to either of them. Landor’s attitude in regard 
to Christianity was not, I think, a hostile one (he had none 
of the asperity or contempt of some more recent Neo- 
pagans), save in so far as he may have thought that its 
dogmas had been injurious to the development of the 
purely human virtues. But he held that all attempts to 
penetrate the inscrutable mystery of things which sur- 
round us are unprofitable, or worse than unprofitable, 
as absorbing energies which have an ample and 
satisfactory field for their exercise within the circle of the 
known. For himself, he shunned philosophical specula- 
tion and mystical contemplation, and found a beauty 
which satisfied all his needs in the worlds of nature and 
of art :— 
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Greece with calm eyes I see, 

Her pure white marbles have not blinded me, 
But breathe on me the love 

Of earthly things as bright as things above. 


In a similar spirit, with full recognition of the rich and 
varied and ample life which lay behind him, and no regret 
or repining at its approaching close, are the proudly 
self-confident verses which he wrote on his seventy-fifth 
birthday, and which were afterwards prefixed as a kind of 


motto to “ Last Fruit off an Old Tree” :— 


I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I lov’d, and, next to Nature, Art ; 

I warm’d both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


Adhering in a far stricter sense than Wordsworth 
to classical traditions and classical treatment,* in oppo- 
sition to that school of revolt which was headed by Byron, 
whose slipshod style he disliked, and for whose, untutored 
presentation of somewhat vulgar passions he had no 
sympathy, Landor found his ideals of poetry in moderation 
and composure. ‘“ What,” he makes Boccaccio say, “is 
there lovely in poetry without moderation and composure ? 
Are they not better than the hot, uncontrollable harlotry 
of a flaunting, dishevelled enthusiasm?” To write like a 
Greek or a Roman, to preserve in treatment and in style 
the same “moderation and composure” which he admired 
in them, seems indeed to have been the ideal which he 
set himself to attain; and sometimes, as in “The Death 
of Artemidora,” he surely attains that ideal very perfectly 
indeed. 

Gems of this kind (comparable with the engraved gems 
of Hellenic art) are, however, comparatively rare, and 
though Landor frequently maintains a truly classical 





* For some fine utterances on this theme, see Landor’s epistles in verse to the author 
of ** Festus,” and to Aubrey de Vere, and likewise Pro‘essor Colvin’s valuable remarks in 
the introduction to his Selections from Landor. 
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dignity of style, and has enshrined in that garb of 
style many “things of beauty,” which deserve to 
be “joys for ever,” his simplicity sometimes degene- 
rates into baldness and homeliness, he is _ often 
harsh and abrupt, not unfrequently obscure, and 
he shows an infelicitous propensity to the use of the 
parenthesis. Was he, then, in the truest and highest 
meaning of the term, a great poet? And here I may 
once more quote his own words, as put into the mouth of 
Boccaccio, but, without a doubt, representing his own 
deliberate opinion. “We may write little things well, and 
accumulate one upon another, but never will any be justly 
called a great poet unless he has treated a great subject 
worthily.” Now, that Landor has ever, in the strictest 
sense of the word, “treated a great subject worthily,” 
is more than strict justice will allow. Had he been as 
rich, or nearly as rich, in constructive genius as he 
was in the gift of style, the genius for expression, he 
would unquestionably have ranked as one of the very 
greatest imaginative writers of England or of the world, 
and, as matters stand, his place is only just beneath 
the greatest. But it was precisely in the power of 
adapting his materials to the formation of great and 
harmonious wholes, that he was comparatively weak. To 
write an idyl or epigram or imaginary conversation, was 
admirably within his power; a great epic or dramatic 
poem (I speak with diffidence) he never achieved, nor per- 
haps could have achieved. Thus “Gebir” remains the 
most shadowy of epics; and “Count Julian,” in spite of 
majestic passages and of the grandeur of the central 
figure, the least effective of dramas. Both of them bear 
the stamp of a great spirit, one might almost be tempted 
to say of a great poet, but of a poet struggling with 
materials and a mode of utterance imperfectly adapted to 
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his powers. It was in the humbler fields of idyl and 
epigram that his exquisite sense of beauty, the tempered 
energy of his style, and his admirable gift of striking out a 
thought or an image in a few incisive words, found their 
most happy and successful exercise. Many, too, of his 
shorter poems have a simple haunting melody of their 
own, which makes them dwell without effort in the 
memory, come back readily to the mind or the lips, and 
linger there long and happily ; and one may be permitted 
to hold that none but true poetry is able to do this. 
Many, no doubt, of the faults and obscurities which we find 
in Landor are to be traced to the fact that he wrote to 
please himself, and did not reflect (nor, had he reflected, 
would probably have been much troubled thereby) that 
what was pleasing to him might not be so to others, nor 
that what to him was transparently plain might to others 
be provokingly obscure. Landor wrote too much verse, 
or at least published too much of what he wrote. True 
poet as he was, he had an almost unfortunate facility for 
turning out copies of verses on all kinds of provocations— 
some of them, one must admit, little better than doggrel. 
All this is a serious hindrance to the just appreciation and 
enjoyment of a writer, whose good, whose admirable work 
is sufficiently serious in bulk and hardly any of it exactly 
easy reading. What is wanted, I think, is a really adequate 
selection of his smaller poems by a competent hand, with 
an introductory essay and a few notes of the strictly 
necessary order. Nothing could well be better than the 
essay prefixed to Professor Colvin’s excellent volume of 
Selections from Landor ; but those selections are of prose 
and verse intermingled, and the notes are mainly biblio- 
graphical. The selection from Landor in the “Canterbury 
Poets,” though a pleasant little book, is inadequate for an 
entirely different reason; the want of a sufficiently fine 
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critical discrimination on the part of the editor. In such a 
volume as I venture to suggest, entire poems only should 
be included, and as “ Gebir” and “ Count Julian” are too 
long for such a golden treasury, and as in any case frag- 
ments from those remarkable poems hardly form an 
inviting introduction to Landor’s poetry, the selection 
should be made, mainly if not entirely, from the 
“Hellenics” and the great body of miscellaneous verse. 
From these two sources, where Landor is seen at his very 
best, it would be possible to bring together a Landor 
anthology, which, though not a book for all, nor even 
for all who profess a fondness for poetry, would be a little 
garden of delight to those who appreciate what in poetry 
is purest, freshest, and most delicate. Landor needs no 
one’s praise, but those who love him would wish to do the 
little in their power to extend his circle of friends, a circle 
which is never likely to be inconveniently large ; for his 
place in literature is a place apart, and he has little 
interest for those who love to consider a poet as the result 
of his age, and dominated by certain conditions, instead of 
dominating them. But this we may confidently believe, 
that, as he wrote for posterity, so the voice of posterity 
will justify the majestic and well-grounded self-confidence 
with which he awaited its verdict :— 


Well I remember how you smiled 
To see me write your name upon 
The soft sea-sand—“ O/ what a child / 
You think you're writing upon stone |” 
I have since written what no tide 
Shall ever wash away, what men 
Unborn shall read o’er ocean wide 
And find Ianthé’s name again.* 





Though the name of Professor Colvin occurs frequently in this essay, it is only 
right that I should make a more special acknowledgment of my indebtedness to him, 
both in the introduction to his volume of Selections and his monograph on Landor, 
in the series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters” —the latter a little masterpiece of its kind. 
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ON THE ESSAYS OF SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
BY JOHN WILCOCK. 


N the modern facilities for book-production, and the 
enormous quantities daily issuing from the press, the 
work of a reviewer grows exceeding great and complicated. 
What the actual duties and privileges of the calling are 
has never been settled. Nor has the difference between a 
reviewer and a literary critic been defined. There is a 
distinction, but it is one of the unsolved problems, and 
must remain such as long as we have middlemen and 
other proletariats. 

If we take the occupation of a reviewer to be that of 
condensing printed matter, then there is decidedly an 
opening for the craft in these high-pressure days. One 
does not like to admit that he takes his literature on this 
homeopathic plan, but it is considered education to know 
something of everything nowadays, and how else is all the 
reading to be done? Abridgments are an abomination, 
and so is padding, and there are books that read incom- 
parably better when distilled into two or three columns 
of a literary journal by a reviewer who happens to be 
acquainted with the fundamental principles upon which 
the new writer has just alighted. And the high tides of 
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literary production show no signs of ebbing. Yet, notwith- 
standing the amount of verbiage that comes with the flood, 
we are inundated with real, profitable literature, and each 
generation leaves large stores of unused wealth to the 
next. 

From this it would appear that communication by the 
medium of print is too slow for these times, and that we 
require some sort of mental flash-light, or Réntgen X rays, 
as a means of disclosing mind to mind. I offer this idea 
free of copyright, knowing what scope there is in it for the 
imagination. One foresees all the glories of style, the 
smart epigram, the brilliant illustration, the musical 
rhymes, the delights of satire, the amenities of punctua- 
tion, together with those innumerable cuttings and 
carvings by which the accomplished stylist chisels into 
life his sentences, before presenting them to the public 
gaze—all doomed to the melting-pot with the stereos of 
the ages. 

But as this terrible holocaust is not likely to be within 
measurable distance for a long time, we must trust our 
reviewers, and pray continually that they may be kept 
from hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. It is one 
of the misfortunes of the system that many a worthy 
author must suffer disappointment and much heart- 
burning, and literature of intrinsic merit and permanent 
value will pass into the realms of the unnoticed. 

One of our leading literary journals, in a series of articles 
on “ Neglected Books,” has for months been showing that 
the duty of reviewers is not only to consider new and 
forthcoming books, but also to bring to light treasures that 
have been forgotten. 

Although the writings of Sir Arthur Helps were highly 
appreciated during his lifetime, and he enjoyed all the 
delights of successful authorship—successful in being read 
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and understood—yet, considering the permanent usefulness 
of his work, he is a neglected author. Many of his contem- 
poraries who had less originality of idea and perceptive 
power, and whom he largely aided in the work they per- 
formed, are still considered good property among pub- 
lishers. It may be that some enterprising firm, seeking 
cheap copyrights, will one day stumble upon the beauties 
of “Friends in Council,” and reproduce them in the 
seductive dress of modern print and binding. Meanwhile, 
Helps’ place in literature remains vacant. 

Helps is to be met with in all compilations of elegant 
English. He is strong in aphorism, and quotes admirably. 
His humour is of such refined and subtle quality that he is 
safe in pulpit or on platform. Most of his books, too, have 
the qualification of a general index, and with the possession 
of Helps’ Essays, Cruden’s Concordance, and a Teacher's 
Bible, the rector of a busy parish need never be afraid of 
leaving his sermon to the last minute. 

In the matter of style Helps is essentially modern. His 
diction is easy and euphonic. His selection of words is so 
accurate and simple that he has always been a purifying 
influence in literature. Ruskin acknowledges his indebted- 
ness in his “ Modern Painters,” and observes: ‘‘ There are 
things which, I hope, are said more clearly and simply 
than before, owing to the influence upon me of the beauti- 
ful, quiet English of Helps.” And he further recommends 
the study of Helps to any man who wants philosophy for 
use and not for show. 

I introduce the question of style, because in these days 
we worship style. It isthe entrée to literature. Let a man 
be accepted in style, and he can go on writing for a long 
time after he is spent up in ideas. William Watson thinks: 
“Style is the great antiseptic in literature—the most 
powerful preservative against decay.” But we should bear 
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in mind that an antiseptic, whilst preserving a thing from 
decay, can also destroy its flavour. ‘The reason why 
I call present-day authors decadent,” says Tolstoi, “ is 
because the whole secret of their art consists in the per- 
fection of outer form, which is technically polished to such 
an extent, that the reader for a time does not notice the 
absence of common sense.” 

We certainly have cause of complaint against some of 
our greatest favourites in whose works we may often see 
the thought subservient to the mode of expressing it. With 
Helps it is quite the opposite. Whatever art he has used 
is hidden. The prevailing tone of his work is common 
sense, and he seeks the shortest and simplest means of 
conveying it tothe reader. All his ideas are weighed care- 
fully, and tested thoroughly, in his own mind, before he 
gives them utterance. And where he has borrowed from 
another, the thought has taken such possession of him, 
and has received such consideration, that his application 
of it, and the exactness of his expression, give it all the 
qualities of his own individuality. His sentences show no 
signs of subsequent labour. His frugality of words allows 
him to qualify in extra paragraphs if he is not satisfied 
with what he has said. 

The dominant features of Helps’ style are clear per- 
ception and accurate language. There is never any room 
to doubt his meaning. We are never lost in a forest of 
adjectives, nor held in suspense over fancy, adverbial 
phrases. Some of our best writers seem to aim at holding 
their readers’ breath as long as possible, as in German con- 
jugations we have to wait for the meaning until the verb 
comes. Not so with Helps. His pages are not crowded 
with those irritating peculiarities of italics, inverted com- 
mas, and unnecessary embellishments allowed in polished 
styles. 
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It has been said that the writer who uses the simplest 
terms in fewest words, runs a risk of not being fully under- 
stood, and so is not duly heeded. Accurate and well chosen 
language necessitates careful reading. And while Helps 
may never be misunderstood, the danger of his quiet, lucid 
style lies in its not being properly considered. For “it 
requires a keen palate for the more subtle flavours of litera- 
ture.” Straining after effect often leads to exaggeration, 
and even a wrong interpretation of the writer's idea. 
Indeed, we have authors who will sacrifice a little truth to 
gain fluency and ornament. 

Helps is an instance where the style indicates the man. 
There is an euphemism about it which discloses a delicate 
and refined personality in the writer. A cultivated style 
does not always bespeak the man of culture, and it is easier 
to acquire a Macaulayan brilliancy, or a Stevensonian finish, 
than to maintain the high levelof calm, comprehensive 
diction, so characteristic of Helps. Its primary element is 
conviction in the mind of the writer, and conviction 
leads to sincerity and simplicity of speech, A man 
who really has something to say is always anxious to be 
rightly understood irrespective of fame. 

Helps was a voluminous reader, and his essays abound 
in quotations from ancient and modern authors. But his 
own identity is not hidden in consequence. He does not 
accumulate knowledge to put out at interest in honoured 
degrees and positions. The accomplishment of— 


The learned blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head, 


had no value in his sight, and is not of much use to-day. 

A good memory may enable a man to take every degree 

the universities can offer him, and he can still be of no 

more use to his fellow-man than a well-stocked and well- 
24 
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ordered Index Rerum. Indeed, he is not much different, 
when his own identity has been absorbed in the things he 
has learned, for he can only repeat facts as they were given 
to him, and state his authority. 

Helps, on the contrary, absorbed what he read, and he 
would be a bold man who charged him with lack of 
originality, because his ideas can be found, whole or in 
part, in previous literature. That man would find, as 
Emerson put it, that “the originals are not original,” that 
“all minds quote,” and in Helps’ case, ‘we read the quota- 
tion with his eyes and find a new and fervent sense.” 

John Hullah tells us that “Helps had the use, and was 
well read in the literatures, of four living languages besides 
his own. It would have been nearly impossible to begin a 
quotation in any one of these which he could not have 
finished.” As a consequence, his essays are rich in illus- 
trations from foreign authors, whom he seldom quotes in 
their own tongue without first interpreting their meaning 
in his paragraphs. In this he is somewhat un-English. It 
is a trait of our insular character to make much of the 
acquirement of foreign languages. The average Briton, 
thus accomplished, delights in taking a less fortunate 
brother by the top-button, as Coleridge took Charles Lamb, 
and declaiming with all the beauty of accent and phrasing, 
in the unknown tongue. “ Listen to me,” says he, “I'll 
give you the true vernacular, and will translate it for you 
presently,” and the patient auditor vacantly admires and 
awaits the English of it. 

Helps, however, not only gives the English, but in his 
own correct terms, conveys the meaning the original words 
had for those to whom they were addressed, which is vastly 
different from a translation. He could not only speak in 
these foreign languages, but could think in them as well. 
And advanced as these times are, every nation has words 
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and sentiments which are not translatable. We smile at 
the long string of syllables which the Germans hang 
together to form words, but we marvel when we come to 
grasp their meaning and origin. Our own Lancashire 
dialect has expressions of sentiment which it would take a 
lot of ordinary English to convey. Such interpretations, 
therefore, as Helps gives us from foreign authors, are 
distinct additions to our literature, and unlike the 
translations done at so much per folio, they enter into the 
English mind. 

Helps was an earnest student of human nature. He 
had a deep sympathetic insight into the inner work- 
ings of those passions and prejudices which govern 
outward action. His constitutional refinement and culture 
gave him that intuitive power which is sometimes greater 
than science or reason. He observed the phenomena and 
common laws of human life as closely as Richard Jefferies 
or John Burroughs have noted them in the external world, 
and his essays sparkle with delightful little idylls, such as 
we find in the pages of those charming writers. As they 
acquired scientific knowledge to guide them in their obser- 
vations, so Helps mastered the fundamental principles of 
psychology and ethics, as far as philosophers could guide 
him, for use in his judgment of men and their ways. His 
first book, ‘‘ Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd,” was 
practically an application of ancient philosophy to present 
customs; whilst his next, “ Essays written during the 
Intervals of Business,” contains principles and regulations 
that will apply as long as men buy and sell. There will 
always be differences of opinion on the management of 
national, municipal, and other public affairs, but I know of 
no work which treats as sensibly on the functions and duties 
of governing bodies as Helps’ “Thoughts on Government.” 
He also claimed the right to be heard on the question, 
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seeing that for thirty years he was directly or indirectly 
occupied in the various departments of the State. During 
the last fifteen years of his life he was Clerk to the Privy 
Council, and had the personal confidence of the Queen 
and members of her ministries. Previous to this he had 
acted as private secretary to Mr. Spring Rice, who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Melbourne’s adminis- 
tration, and served in a similar capacity to Lord Morpeth, 
afterwards Earl of Carlisle, who was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

His ethical studies naturally led him into economics, 
and in “The Claims of Labour” employers are reminded, 
in a quiet manner, of many duties to their employees, 
which are still hidden under the table-cloth of “ getting- 
on,” and are only performed as the rules of a profit-and-loss 
account will allow. 

His essay “On the Means of Improving the Health and 
Increasing the Comfort of the Labouring Classes,” contains 
some painful disclosures of the condition of the poor in the 
home and in the workshop; and it redounds much to the 
discredit of our generation that these were made fifty years 
ago, and are still, alas, too true. To show how they still 
apply, one need only mention the cellar-warehouses and 
offices, or even the expansive buildings above ground, 
jammed with stock occupying the breathing space neces- 
sary to every human being; these, in our own great, rich 
city. Poets may dream of the fields of Elysium, and in our 
literary societies, we may regale ourselves in the beauties of 
their compositions, but to those labouring in the circum- 
stances above mentioned, it is the old Tantalus offering of 
fruit they may not eat, and waters they may not drink. Our 
literature contains some lovely songs of that beautiful land, 
where all are so happy, but it still lacks the Song of the 
March Thither. 
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Helps did his best to clear the way by removing the 
stumbling-blocks of wrong notions and bad customs. He 
diagnoses prevalent evils and suggests remedies, but he 
does not date them forward to a time when some great 
political measure shall have passed through Parliament, 
They are to be applied individually, here and now. In 


such essays as on “Organisation in Daily Life,” “The 
Art of Living with Others,” “Domestic Rule,” “The 
Miseries of Life,” “On the Need for Tolerance,” ‘On 
Despair,” ‘“ Pleasantness,” and such like, we have a com- 


mon-sense examination of everyday follies by a man 
specially circumstanced to make it. 

Some of his critics have deemed these essays trite and 
obvious. He is quite aware of his liability to the charge. 
“T have not feared to reiterate hackneyed truths,” he says, 
“but you may be sure, that if you do not find yourself 
recurring again and again to the most ordinary maxims, 
you do not draw your observations from real life. Oh, if 
we could but begin by believing and acting upon some of 
the veriest commonplaces.” ‘We pass much of our time in 
thinking what we might do if we were somewhat different 
from what we are, and the duties appropriate to our present 
position invite our attention in vain.” 

All this may be trite and obvious, and smack of sermon- 
ising, but it is intensely true. Literature that confines 
itself to revelling in beauty of form and height of sentiment, 
and leads to no development in active life, is pedantic and 
farcical. 

Literary men have a habit of classifying their authors 
into a first, second, or third degree of importance. No one 
has ever fixed the standards for gauging these orders, and 
I fear they fluctuate according to the class of men who 
stand at the top in popularity for the time being. But let 
a writer once be dubbed second or third rate, and the order 
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hangs upon his name ever afterwards. Encyclopedias 
generally copy each other, and so perpetuate the classifi- 
cation. Nearly aJl the biographical notices quote Ruskin’s 
description of Helps’ quiet, lucid style; and his merits 
have not been recognised in our day, chiefly for lack of 
precedent. Then, Helps was opposed to advertising. We 
should never have found him preaching on a Sunday and 
lecturing on a Monday, to push the sale of his books. He 
preferred anonymity. There is also a desultoriness about 
his writings which needed some amenity of temper to mark 
it. If he had sprinkled his pages with a few expletives, or 
had called some great person, or political measure, emphatic 
names, or made some glaring error of judgment, so that 
critics could have found more fault with him; or even if 
he had quarrelled with his wife, and let some great man 
chronicle the details, more would have been heard of his 
books. But he went about his work in life quietly, and as 
the merits of that work are strictly intrinsic, and not in the 
noise made about it, he remains caviare to the general. 

The value, however, of a writer who had so fully absorbed 
the mind of his age is incalculable. He serves as a friendly 
introduction to the best brains of his period. We feel at 
home in the works of any of his contemporaries. Not that 
he belongs to that tribe of purloiners who sit over a great 
man’s productions, and imbue their minds with his facts 
and fancies until they can take up a pen and reproduce 
them in other forms, just as a child builds various pictures 
from painted bricks that fit in several places, but that he 
has given us their ideas in new applications which they did 
not know of. 

Helps was fortunate in circumstance and opportunity. 
He was happily married early in life, a fact which aided 
him considerably in dealing with questions of social rela- 
tionship. For, whether marriage be a failure or otherwise, 
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it gives a man breadth of mind and depth of sentiment 
which cannot be attained in the warmed slipper and cosy 
apartment of bachelordom. 

Helps lived in a period to which we owe more in 
thought and research than we are apt to recognise. The 
great poetic revival of the nineteenth century, headed by 
Wordsworth, Scott, and Byron, had released literature 
from the bonds of Court favour and aristocratic patronage. 
Kings had ceased to lavish money and power on the man 
who could best influence their subjects with his poetry. 
Not only was the elaborate, artificial style which Pope had 
handed down from the Queen Anne period, banished, but 
in such simple subjects as Wordsworth treated in his 
lyrical ballads, the scales had been drawn from men’s eyes, 
and they saw that valour required not rich possessions and 
high station for its exercise, nor nobleness acts of charity. 
The new poetry tanght that high breeding and scholastic 
training could neither create nor stem the great tide of 
human sympathy which flows wherever a heart beats. 
Literature had found its right vocation, that of ennobling 
and expanding the life of every man who studied it. Its 
benefits had been made accessible to the uncultured 
classes ; yea, their life formed part of the spirit of it. 
With the revelation of character in the lower grades of 
human existence came the development of the sciences, 
and because Tennyson and Browning studied these, and 
in imagination saw their great possibilities, men have 
claimed for them prophetic vision. 

In the thirties there was a society at Cambridge known 
as the ‘“ Apostles,” which numbered among its members 
Alfred Tennyson, Arthur Hallam, Frederick Maurice, 
Richard Chevenix Trench, and Charles Buller. Helps was 
soon elected a member and joined in their discussions, and 
this, doubtless, led him into the true spirit of the age. 
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Many of the walks recorded in ‘‘ Friends in Council” 
took place in the company of such thinkers as Emerson, 
Carlyle, Kingsley, G. W. Lewes, Phelps, Coleridge, the 
Doyles, Charles Buller, and W. G. Clark, and the philosophy 
introduced into the Essays was drawn from those sources. 
In 1848 Helps was associated with that type of true man- 
liness, Charles Kingsley, in writing the “ Politics for the 
People.” And there is scarcely a man of thought who 
lived in the middle quarters of this century who was not 
in communication with Helps. 

In his day the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood flourished, 
and their influence was felt not a little in literature. Their 
‘demonstrations in support of fact against fancy,” coincided 
with the desire of such men as Kingsley and Helps to 
investigate the actualities of life, and to idealise those ; 
and not the endeavour to hide with strong colour the 
artificial and unjust relationships of men, and sing their 
praises. 

If Helps, then, had been but a simple reporter of what 
came within his notice and experience, his Essays would 
have been invaluable; but as I have tried to show, he was 
infinitely more. 

Much might be said of his skill in the management of 
the discussions at the end of his Essays, and forming part 
of them. He was a great artist. The men through whom 
he spoke, Milverton, Ellesmere, Dunsford, Mr. Midhurst, 
and others, are imbued with a real personality. His 
pages are not laden with descriptions of their clothing, 
complexion, personal habits, etc., but each man is charac- 
terised by his speech, which is a far more difficult task to 
accomplish. His particular occupation is also used to show 
the tone of his mind, and when Ellesmere, for instance, 
begins to speak, we know that something matter-of-fact 
will be said which will bring the conversation back to 
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the subject under consideration, and the lynx-eyed lawyer 
will have found a flaw in the evidence brought before 
him, 

Wherever, then, we choose to place Helps in our scale, 
whether we consider him a first, second, or third rate 
author, is our own afiair, and certainly our loss if we allow 
the classification to blind us to his merits. But as long as 
there is a regard for pure, undefiled English, and any value 
in the wisdom of a well-balanced mind, tried by experience 
and quiet study, Helps will always have a niche in the 
honoured places of literature. 


SONNET. 
BY J. ERNEST PHYTHIAN. 


Suggested by the picture “Hylas and the Nymphs,” by J. W. Waterhouse, 
R.A., in the Manchester Art Gallery. 


IS comrades murmured that he loitered so, 
But still he came not, and they fearful grew, 

And sought him, calling “ Hylas!” Echo knew 
Their need and lent them all her voice, but no 
Response came. Clear and covert, high and low, 

They searched in vain, till near a pool they drew 

With broad-leaved lilies spread. Ah! presage true! 
The youth’s fair form gleamed from the depths below. 


They knew his fate—that as he stooped to draw 
The limpid waters from the stream’s pure well, 
With wistful eyes and hair with lilies strown 

The nymphs had woo'd him; and that, when he saw 
Their beauty, felt them cling to him, the spell 
Had drawn him to them, won him for their own. 
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JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


BY H. D. BATESON. 


T is now more than three years since John Addington 
Symonds died, and the gap which his death left in the 
ranks of English Literature has hardly yet been adequately 
filled. His nature was specially attractive to many of us. 
His biographer, Mr. H. F. Brown,* says of him:—<A 
highly analytical and sceptical intellect . . . a rich 
sensuous artistic temperament, with which was united a 
natural vein of sweetness and affection, an uncompromising 
addiction to truth, a passion for the absolute, a dislike of 
compromises . . . . a temperament not altogether 
uncommon, even characteristic, to some extent, of our 
century, post revolutionary and scientific . .... a 
passionate desire to reach God, to understand what we are 
and why we are here, meeting with an equally powerful 
devotion to truth in its purest, simplest form.” 

Even those who are not, as a rule, readers of biographies, 
will find much to interest them in the story of his life. 
His early years at Harrow were not promising. As he 
himself says, he was a slow growing lad. He adds, “The 
memory of my experience at Harrow, of my non-emergence, 





* “ Life of John Addington Symonds,” by H. F. Brown, London, 1895. 
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of my inferiority of achievement, has made me infinitely 
tender towards young men in whom I recognised the same 
qualities of tardy laborious growth.” His love for his 
home at Clifton dates back to this period. 

There was a much more rapid development at Oxford, 
whither he went in 1858 with a feeling of relief. Unlike 
those who, having distinguished themselves either in 
scholarship, in the playing fields, or in some other way, 
have commanded the respect of that most republican of all 
republics—a great English Public School—he had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by the change. He was 
exceedingly fortunate in his friends at Oxford, ‘‘ Eton 
men” (so he describes them in a letter to his sister 
Charlotte) ‘and very gentlemanly, quiet companions.” 
And then he got to know Conington, Dicey, and, best of 
all, the Master of Balliol, Dr. Jowett, “of broad and 
unprejudiced views, great to inspire confidence and to 
rouse to efforts.” This was in 1860, when he was just twenty, 
a critical period. 

He went through the ordinary career of the classical 
scholar of the day with extraordinary success. It is true 
he was ploughed in Smalls or Little-go, but he took a first 
Classical Moderations, and won the Newdigate with an 
English poem on the Escorial. He was also fortunate in his 
tutors. Green coached him in Plato and Aristotle; Jowett 
and Conington in other classical subjects. 

His reading parties in vacation seem to have been 
successful with Conington, Rawlinson, and others, though 
one vacation spent at Bangor was apparently a trying 
one both to his health and spirits. He recovered, however, 
and wrote just before his twenty-first birthday, “I wish I 
could concentrate all my vitality into three years, and at 
the end perish, having lived a life of energy through that 
short time.” 
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Symonds took a first in Greats and then his degree on 
26th June, 1862, and says three days later, “Certainly, 
Oxford honours are a poor thing.” Again, he adds, 
“Oxford is a pleasant, social place but an enervating 
intellectual atmosphere, but the society of friends and 
counsellors exercises a salutary influence.” A fairly true 
summary of Oxford life. 

The story of Symonds’s manhood is to be found in the 
main in his published works. He missed a fellowship at 
Queen’s, but was unanimously elected at Magdalen, a 
college with associations which entirely harmonised with 
his artistic temperament. His description of the walks is 
worth quoting: ‘The broad meadow and the cloister trees 
chequering the path with moonlight, the sparkle of the 
water, the dim row of elms in the park, and the shadowing 
deer beneath them, the town rising alone against the clear 
grey sky, all make a beautiful picture . . . . thelong 
paths dimly illuminated on each side and diminishing into 
black shadow, seem always instinct with spirits that might 
become visible, and across the large field with its wreaths 
of mist, one cannot help drawing floating ghosts.” 

In 1863, he was ill, and went his Swiss journey, which 
was to have so much influence on his future life. There 
he met his future wife, Miss North, and he describes his 
idyllic life of intimacy with the simple and well mannered 
people of Murren and the Wengern Alp. But he returned 
unhealed. Head and eyes still rendered any serious study 
impossible. ‘ Neuralgia has gnawed me until I am very 
feeble,” he says in another passage to his friend H. G. 
Dakyns, a master at Clifton School. “I wish I could be 
home again at Christmas, with a child’s belief in angels.” 

On his return from the Continent, in 1864, he settled in 
London—No. 7, Half Moon Street—“ the stifling City of 
bricks, and dust, and iron,” as he calls it, and thinks of 
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the valleys and hills of Switzerland, and the sweet spirit of 
Clifton with fond regrets. 

In November, 1864, he was married, and shortly after 
marriage the question of his career came up. He began 
law, but was drawn to Michael Angelo’s period, filling up 
gaps by a study of Savonarola, Dante, Heine’s Songs, and 
Goethe, and “ with all this law does not agree.” He con- 
sulted his old friend Dr. Jowett, who advised him in the 
direction of retaining his legal position. However, he 
soon made a clean sweep of law, and turned to literature 
finally in 1871. Unfortunately, his lung troubles had 
commenced, and he had, in 1866, to begin that long series 
of journeys in search of health, which ended in his 
residence at Murren. During his travels in this year he 
approached more closely the three main subjects which 
were to be the field of his literary labours—Italian History, 
Greek Poetry, Elizabethan Drama. Yet he loved Switzer- 
land, and writes, “I would not take Rome, Florence, and 
Naples in exchange for the chalets of Murren.” 

His visit to Normandy, in 1867, strengthened his craving 
for Switzerland, but his lectures to the boys at Clifton, in 
1869, cost him a serious illness, and after a complete break- 
down at Clifton, he was ordered to the Nile by Sir Wm 
Jenner, but, taking Davos Platz on the way, he stayed 
there. 

He had embarked upon the sea of literature in 1871, 
with his “Introduction to the Study of Dante,” and had 
his great work on the “ Renaissance” on the stocks, and 
the keel laid. “Fora man to do what he likes best is 
the right course, since his liking is the surest sign of his 
capacity. Love is the only law. This is the one great 
gospel that is true.” 

Symonds recovered some portion of his health and spirits 
at Davos, where he learnt to admire the dignity, simpli- 
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city, and pride of the sturdy peasantry of Graubunden. 
He was in contact with the root stuff of mankind, 
unadulterated by convention, an ever-refreshing contact 
not given to many of us. 

In 1881 he began to build his house at Davos. The 
decade from 1871 to 1881 had been with him a period of 
great literary activity. He had published about fourteen 
books. In 1880 he sold his father’s house at Clifton, his 
home since boyhood. 

In 1882, he went to London, where a bitter disappoint- 
ment awaited him. Two leading doctors detected disease 
in the right lung, till then believed to be untouched. He 
took it manfully: “It seems a phase of my disease 
that I should grow in youth and spiritual intensity in 
proportion to my physical decay.” In September, 1882, 
he moved into his new house at Davos. He closed this 
year with a solemn retrospect. ‘‘ Later or sooner all of us 
shall surely meet our God. Of this I am fully persuaded.” 
1883 was a trying year. His sister died, his eldest daughter 
died, he was very far from well—“ very tired ”—but, as he 
writes to a friend, “‘ We must live outside our own lives,” 
and he quotes his favourite motto, “In ganzen guten 
Schénen resolut zu leben,” that is, “Not in yourself and 
the dark atmosphere of your own troubles, but in the 
world and its luminous ether.” The whole letter is so 
characteristic that I must give another sentence from it. 
“Tt seems to me to be blasphemy for anyone with health 
and good means to take pleasure in coming to ‘ realise that 
life, after all, is not so very long.’ I have not a very 
defined religion, but that attitude of mind strikes me as 
distinctly irreligious. Suppose you were to die and find 
yourself out there alone with what is called eternity before 
you, where would you then be if your life on earth had not 
provided you with courage and unselfish sympathies, but 
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had taught you only to expect the end, the end of some- 
thing which ex hypothesi could never end. The fact is, 
we ought to live outside our lives in something.” 

And his letters again at the end of the same year 
breathe the same spirit, as he listens in his new home at 
Davos to the bells from the high and twisted Davos spire 
ringing in the New Year: “ Yet I will hear in the bells of 
1884, the clangour which is now about to wake the same 
word, ‘God is over all, God is over all.’ Yes, that is the 
only word by which a man can live.” 

1886 was a busy year. He finished “ The Renaissance in 
Italy,” and saw it through the press. Sidney, Ben 
Jonson, Sir Thomas Browne, and Tasso in turn occupied 
his attention. But this literary activity was followed by 
great mental depression and another illness. In 1888, 
he wrote what is, perhaps, his most remarkable book, 
his “Essay on Walt Whitman,” a book into which 
his biographer says he put much of himself. It was 
published on the day of his death, in 1893. In 1890, 
he went to Italy, and read Tolstoi; thinking he has 
taken to writing stuff, “though the Kreutzer Sonata is 
full of true things.” You cannot eradicate sex from human 
nature. In the winter of 1890 he took in hand Michael 
Angelo’s life, and wrote that he had invested £2,400 out 
of income in various ways, which takes up time and 
thought. “But old age and failing strength are what 
really fatigue me.” 

He finished his life of Michael Angelo in the winter of 
1891-2, and in the summer of 1892 came to England. 
He returned from thence to Davos, went in the spring of 
1893 to the South of Italy, and in April, arrived in 
Rome, where he was to die. “Labor et gloria vita fuit, 
mors requies ”’ was an inscription he found on a Cardinal’s 
tomb at Sant’ Onofrio, which pleased him much. He 
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was buried in the Protestant Cemetery, near Shelley 
and Trelawney, and his old friend, Dr. Jowett, who was so 
soon to follow him, wrote the epitaph for his tomb. 
“Cujus animus, infirmo licet in corpore, literarum et 
histori studio ardebat. Ave carissime.” He was only 53 
years old. 

There can be no doubt that his death was a great loss to 
literature. He was an excellent type of the Balliol School. 
The seeker after truth, looking at all things, whether new or 
old, in the dry light of the end of the nineteenth century— 
analytic and critical, but desiring, nay, anxious to examine 
reverently and truly the springs of thought and action 
from a man’s standpoint—one to whom the great saying of 
the Psalmist, “Ye are all the children of the Highest,” 
was a living word. As he writes, “It is the beauty of 
Christ’s character, His brotherhood, His religion of love, 
the sacredness of His mission, a mission still capable of 
being imitated—it is this which enthrals the heart of a 
man.” 

Those evil years of “enforced idleness and intellectual 
torpor” which his health imposed upon him would, to many 
another man, have proved fatal. But the Sturm und Drang 
through which he passed successfully will be a lesson to 
those whom he leaves behind, and in whose hearts he 
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